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“They saw the silence 

Move by and beckon; saw the forms, 

The very beards of burly storms, 

And heard them talk like sounding seas . . . 
They saw the snowy mountains rolled 

And heaved along the nameless lands 

Like mighty billows; saw the gold 
_ Of awful sunsets; saw the blush 

Of sudden dawn; and felt the hush 
Of heaven when the day sat down 

And hid his face in dusky hands.”’ 

—JOAQUIN MILLER 
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DEDICATION 
DEDICATE the days that live 


again in these pages to the friends 
who have passed with me over wil- 
derness trails. The memories of 
these will live until the day’s work 
is doné, our wages taken, and we 
start over the hidden ranges to join © 
that great army of wanderers, who 
preferred the sky to any roof, and 
the song of the wind as it swept 
through the pines or whined over 
the pass, to all the talk and music 

of the stall-fed world. 
J. McA. 


FOREWORD 


I‘ these pages will be found little geography and less 
science. I deal only with glad days, cheery com- 
panions, and the joy of living, no matter at best to many 
people, but those who have heard the wind in strange 
places, will smoke tolerant pipes as they read, and 
through the smoké haze may perceive something of rel- 
ative value. | | 

We of these pages would rather wander over mountains, 
or go through virgin forests, or tumble about in the chaos 
where the tide rip meets the wind-driven seas, than sit in. 
the busiest money mill on earth. 

The pity of it all is, that necessity, that terrible task- 
master, holds us to our jobs, so we ought to be grateful 
for the few days that may be stolen, as the swift years 
pass, when we may wander where we please. Every day 
rescued from the gloomy routine that dogs our lives, 
spending it under the open sky, is a day of grace. The 
nights too are of value, for strange messages burdened 
with high hopes for the morrow, come to us from the 
kindly stars, and sweeten sleep as we turn in our blankets. 
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Foreword 


Robert Louis Stevenson says, ‘Perpetual devotion to 
what a man calls his business, is only to be sustained 
by perpetual neglect of many things. And it is not by 
any means certain that a man’s business is the most 
important thing he has to do.” 

So here’s to you, old friends, as you smoke your last 
pipes at the dying embers of other fires, your bodies 
singing with the health that comes with days in the open, 
and your minds at peace with God and man. You 
have watched the soft sinking of twilight to dusk, and 
the brilliant coloring from dawn to day. Among the 
hills or on the sea, you have no cares, no troubles, no 


sorrows, and life is one long, beautiful day. 
J. McA, 
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A CRUISE FOR SWORD-FISH — 


WITH CAPTAIN DAVE PATTERSON 
ON BOARD THE “ MAY F. PATTERSON ” 


A CRUISE FOR SWORD-FISH 


WITH CAPTAIN DAVE PATTERSON 
ON BOARD THE ‘*MAY F. PATTERSON” 


Thursday, July 6th, 1916 


5, : \HE May F. Patterson lay moored to 
her wharf in Greenport, provisioned and 
ready in every detail for a cruise after 
sword-fish off Montauk Point and in the adjacent 
waters of Block Island Sound. She was built on. 
the model of the Gloucester Fisherman, and 
carried in her hull all the beauty and speed lines 
of this famous craft. 

Captain Dave Patterson, her iedaueiae was 
of the old school of Masters, who had carried the 
flax to the far flung frontiers of strange lands 
that border the sea. We were soon calling this 
‘Old Master’’ of the blue water school “‘Captain 
Dave,’’ and his kindness and efforts to please 
will always live with us as a splendid memory 
_of many perfect days. 


A Cruise for Sword-Fish 


Not a breath of air ruffled the harbor of 
Greenport as we cast off our shore lines and 
drifted out from the pier. ‘‘Captain Dave’ ordered 
the power dory launched, and in tow of this 
craft, we slipped past the sleepy old town and 
out into Long Island Sound. 

Bill Starr came forth from the cabin radiant in 
white duck: our West Indian cook, with all the 
elaborate flourishes habitual to the negro, im- 
mediately placed a cushion for Bill to sit on. 
Bill was duly insulted, and declared such atten- 
tion on a fishing cruise was indeed a bad omen. 

Charley’s natural jealousy was aroused upon 
seeing Bill in his new clothes, and, finding that 
all remarks concerning Bill’s appearance had no 
effect, and as Bill’s goat seemed to be securely 
tied, Charley decided to look over his duffle bag 
for scenery that would rival Bill’s. When next 
seen, Charley was wearing a Palm Beach suit of 
uncertain vintage, the trousers of which were 
decidedly tight, and fitted much after the manner 
of Micawber’s smalls. 7 

Bill’s silence upon viewing Charley was really 
an oration, but Charley paid no attention to 
Bill, but strutted about the deck as much as his 
confined legs would permit of a strut, and, strik- 
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OUT OF GREENPORT HARBOR UNDER TOW 


With Captain Dave Patterson 


ing a pose, remarked upon the splendid weather. 

We hugged the land on account of an un- 
favorable tide, but little air was stirring until we 
rounded Little Ram’s Head, where we picked up 
the strong southwest breeze. Then the power 
dory was hoisted aboard, and the schooner, heel- 
ing to the strength of the breeze, with a bone in 
her teeth, headed for Montauk Point. 

It was then time to look over our craft and see 
what we had in the way of a base for sword-fish fish- 
ing operations. <A clear sweep of deck space sev- 
enty feet long, clean and sweet, with deck-house 
and hatch covers painted a clear white, was 
most pleasing to the eye. No clutter of boats and 
gear marred the deck; she sure was “‘ship shape 
and Bristol fashion,’’ a craft of which we could 
well be proud. Upon remarking to ‘‘Captain Dave’ 
on the splendid condition of the schooner, he said, 
‘Yes, she looks good on account of the white 
paint. Ialways use this color for the reason that a 
hasty glance tells me whether the deck-hand has 
properly performed the morning scrub. It must be 
washed damn clean or I will notice it.”’ And 
damn clean it was then and always was for the 
rest of the cruise, for ‘““Dave’’ held morning inspec- 
- tion before attending to any other work. 
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A Cruise for Sword-Fish 


The cargo space was just as clean and sweet 
as the deck. 

The Captain’s cabin aft was a spacious, well- 
lighted room. Three bunks served as sleeping 
quarters, and on a shelf above them, the charts 
were placed snugly and orderly. 

Above the skipper’s berth a compass was set in 
the deck, so that wakening at any old time, the 
‘Old Man’’ could see how the vessel was hold- 
ing her course. 

A desk, with a swinging lamp, together with 
two comfortable wicker chairs, completed the 
furnishings of the cabin, and here in the skip- 
per’s quarters we spent many pleasant hours. 

“Captain Dave’’ had moved his eftects, and had 
_ swung his hammock in the cargo space. ‘‘You 
take the cabin, boys,’’ he said, “‘it’s comfortable . 
and warm,’’ and no amount of argument could 
move *“‘Captain Dave’’ from his resolve that we 
were to live in his quarters. 

After our inspection of the Captain’s cabin, 
we came on deck and were introduced to a 
creation of the skipper’s, one that he had used 
as boy and man these last forty years. For lack 
of a better name, and also on account of a nat- 
ural delicacy, we christened this useful article 
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With Captain Dave Patterson 


‘‘Andy.’’ Two homely but sturdy hooks held it in 
place over the rail, a soap box served as a foot rest, 
and the only criticism one could make, was over the 
too generous proportions of the circle sawed out 
by the carpenter, which should have been: an 
oval, but then one must consider utility more 
than style in such creations, and ‘‘Andy’’ was 
utilitarian, if not beautiful. | 

The wind freshened considerably as we made 
the long reach to Montauk, and Gardener’s Bay 
looked lke a cotton-field as we raised the light- 
house on the Point. The sun had disappeared 
behind the dunes, and the reflection of its red bulk 
brightened the sky as our anchor chains rattled 
through the metal channel plates, and we rode 
head on to a rising sea off the fishing village of 
Montauk. | 

We swept the shore with our glasses, searching 
out every corner of the little village for George 
Beckwith, with no success, and finally concluded 
that ‘‘Captain George’’ had gone fishing. We 
were quite accurate in this surmise, for the 
Fearless, George’s new boat, came in sight 
around Shaugram Point and was shortly along- 
side the schooner. 

Two great sword-fishes lay in the cockpit, one 
. ‘em 


A Cruise for Sword-Fish 


dressed for market, and the other left as an 
exhibit to whet our appetites for the game. It 
surely filled the bill, for we were an anxious lot to 
get started, and ‘‘Captain George’’ promised to 
be on hand early in the morning for our first 
cruise 1n search of the ‘‘Soldiers of the Sea.”’ 

Just before dark we arranged our beds. Charley 
and I slept on deck, much against the wish of the 
skipper, in fact ‘‘Dave,’’ if he had expressed his 
thoughts, would have declared we were crazy. 
Carl Hoffman, our movie expert, together with 
Harold and ‘‘Captain Dave,”’ slept in the cargo 
space. John, Bill, and Jim, after a lengthy 
argument with the skipper, in the hope that 
they could induce him to take his own cabin, 
_ finally surrendered, and moved their effects into 
this much discussed place. 

The night was perfect, a fresh breeze gaining 
in strength blew in from the Atlantic. A bright 
full moon lighted the harbor and softened the 
hard, irregular lines of the dunes in its soft hight. 

Charley and I were laid on the deck, watching 
the mast head-lights of the fishing fleet dance to 
the pull of the sea. Just before we rolled over 
in our blankets to dream of to-morrow, we saw 
“Captain Dave’’ standing at the stern of the 
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schooner, his figure silhouetted clear and black 


| the velvet sky. He was looking for 
weather signs as the wind was rising. 
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A Cruise for Sword-Fish 


Friday, July 7th. 


Charley and I crept out of our blankets about 
daylight. We had slept so soundly that it had hurt 
us. We were sitting on the deck-house, watch- 
ing the smoke of the breakfast fires as it rose 
straight up in the still air from all the stove-pipe 
chimneys of the fishing village, as the others 
came on deck with sleepy eyes. The air in the 
cabin was neither as cool nor as pure as on deck, 
but Bill seemed perfectly satisfied, and remarked 
that it was a damn sight drier. There was some 
truth in the remark, for a slight fog had come up 
during the night, but it had in no way annoyed us. 

The cabin crew did full justice to the breakfast 
this morning. It was particularly noticeable in 
Jim’s case. He had assured us that bread and 
butter, and a cup of tea, would be good enough 
for him, but his attack on the different breakfast 
dishes gave the lie to his vaunted simplicity of diet. 

Captain Beckwith had come alongside with his 
two boats, the Fearless and Champion. All 
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hands boarded the Fearless and with the 
Champion following, we headed out of. the 
harbor. | 

Carl was full of business, he placed his tripods 
in position, one forward of the signal mast, and 
the other well astern. Magazines of film were 
placed in readiness for immediate use, and _ all 
lenses, shutters, and camera mechanism were 
carefully gone over. As we rounded Montauk 
Pointand the Fearless rose to the full swing of the 
Atlantic, Carl’s ambition lagged, faded, and died: 
old king “‘Sea Sickness’’ held the reins. 

The Fearless was a splendid sea boat, riding 
the endlessly tossing waves like a seagull, and 
carrying her head with a jaunty care-free air, and 
dipping to the waves in a graceful curtsy. The 
long, lazy rolls rocked her like a cradle, and poor 
Carl], if he had been asked, would have denied to 
the death that there was any poetry in motion. 

A shark was sighted, and we soon came up 
with the sea rover. After a bit of manoeuvring, 
‘Captain George’’ drove the iron deep in its side. 
The shark, a hammer-head, some nine feet long, 
gave a good account of himself, but was finally 
landed and placed alongside of Carl on the bot- 
tom boards of the Fearless. 
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With Captain Dave Patterson 


in the Fearless and pulled alongside the dory 
on a signal from ‘‘Captain George.’’ He came 
aboard with the keg and about fifty feet of line. 
All hands took hold, and it was but a small 
effort to get the fish aboard. 

Carl pictured it all, but the work was a great ef. 
fort, for the excitement of the chase had aroused 
no enthusiasm in him. He crossed over with 
us to the Champion, carrying his camera with 
him, and cranked out the completed picture. 
The movie man died game. As the sword-fish 
was hauled to the top of the signal mast, Carl] 
was carried back aboard the Fearless. | 

The two soldiers, one of the sea, and the other 
of Cossack breed, laid down together on the bot- 
tom boards of the Fearless. 

Tackle, recoiled in the keg, and the harpoon 
set and tied down in the pulpit, we were again 
ready for another fish. ‘Captain ‘George’s’’ 
older boy was aloft on the signal mast, while his 
younger brother was seated on the raised deck 
forward, gloating over sudden wealth in_ the 
shape of five quarters given him as a reward for 
having sighted the first fish. 

The disadvantage concerning this prize money 
idea was that everything that showed sharp above 
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the surface of the water was thought to be a 
sword-fish: lobster trap buoys, old spars and bits of 
wood, were hailed with anxious hopes to the deck 
below by the faithful watcher on the mast head. 

However, at last a shark was picked up by 
this anxious lookout, and the discovery was cried 
out to the deck. After making several circles, 
with the idea of heading the shark, we were in a 
position for a thrust. I had crept out to the pul- 
pit (“‘crept’’ explains my method of procedure), 
and needless to say, I missed by a mile, for there 
is considerable water around a fish, and the har- 
poon feels hke a needle in size when the time 
comes for a throw. I believe if a barn had floated 
under the pulpit, I should have missed it. One 
must measure with a nice accuracy the rise of 
the sea. 

Bill Starr and I tried to blow the shark out of 
the water with rifle fire, but with little success 
as we fired on a rising swell, and most of the 
damage was done away out on the horizon, or 
within a few yards of the boat. Practice helped 
us though, and we shot fairly accurately after 
we had acquired the knack of shooting when the 
Fearless was on the crest of a wave. 

We ate lunch from twelve noon until six 
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CHARLEY SIGHTING A SCHOOL OF WHALES 


With Captain Dave Patterson 


o'clock, everybody was eating all the time and at 
odd times. With mouths full and mouths empty, 
poor Carl was asked if he would not sit up and 
have a bite. ‘The Russian”’ paid no attention to 
the requests, as his mind was far removed from 
the idea of food. The boys would have created 
an impression in a stranger’s mind, that they 
were generous, but it would have been a false 
impression. I never heard them ask any one in 
good health to have some food. All I heard them 
Say was, “‘Lay off the sandwiches, do you 
think they were made for you?’’ A sensitive 
man would have starved to death amongst such 
a crowd as this one was. | 

Towards late afternoon, our look-out picked up 
four whales, and ‘‘Captain George’’ herded them 
close aboard. I opened on them with a Wesley 
Richards’ 57.5 Express rifle, but the heavy steel 
jacketed bullets had no effect on these monsters. 
We could hear the impact of the bullets, but we 
might as well have had putty blowers. We 
followed these whales for some miles, herding them 
in toward the shore. However, they sounded 
quite close to the beach, and when they again 
appeared, they were a mile away headed out 
for the open sea. : 
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The sun was low in the west when we went 
about and steered a course for the schooner. 
When we had rounded Montauk Point and reached 
the quiet waters of the inner harbor, Carl came 
back to life. The sun had set as we reached the 
schooner, but we had plenty of light. ‘‘Red 
John” was red indeed, and with him in our 
midst, we did not need the sun. John showed 
every evidence of a hand polished job. 

Very little time was given by any of us to 
washing up for supper. John did not wash at all, 
for obvious reasons, and when you accidentally 
touched him in passing was as pleasant as a 
grizzly bear. 

Carl just stoked food at supper, one would 
have thought that he had taken a tonic for his 
appetite. He had in a way, but it was real 
emptiness that helped him, for without question 
Carl had lost every bit of old stock in the way of 
food that had been on the shelves for the last 
ten years. | 

Sword-fish steaks are delicious eating, almost 
beyond description, and it is a cause for wonder 
that the New York hotels do not feature this 
delicacy as the hotels doin Boston. Nothing that 
inhabits the sea can compare with it. The meat 
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is firm and close, like beef, and has a richness and 
flavor all its own. 

After dinner we sat on deck and told stories. 
“Captain Dave’’ related some of his experiences. 
All his life had been spent at sea, and his affection 
for the schooner was remarkable. | 

We have all heard how ships grow into the 
hearts of sailors and become endowed with life in 
their minds. It is perfectly understandable, for al] 
ships have their characteristics just like humans. 
Some carry a weather helm, and others a lee 
helm, sailing better on the starboard or port tack. 
A foot of sheet rope makes a big difference when 
sailing to windward, and we all know and love 
the craft that can lug sail in a blow. The sailor 
has passed out with the square rigger, for there is 
no personality in steam. 

We were all in our blankets at Saag se and 
the schooner was soon quiet, only the deep 
breathing of tired men, and the deep monotone 
of the surf, as it broke on the beach, could be 
heard in the quiet of the night. 


A Cruise for Sword-Fish 


Saturday, July 8th. 


A fresh southwest breeze was blowing this morn- 
ing, a bit too fresh for fishing for sword-fish, as 
the sea must be calm and flat to see the fish as it 
rises on the surface of the water. 

However, shortly after breakfast, ‘‘Captain 
George’ came alongside in the Fearless and it 
was decided that we would try again for sword- 
fish. John, Carl, Charley and myself voted for the 
off-shore trip. Bull, Jim and Harold decided to 
try for bass outside the harbor, near the channel 
buoy that marks the reef. 

It was hot and uncomfortable, due to humidity, 
and we appreciated the cool ocean breeze that 
swept down on us as we rounded Montauk Point 
and headed out. The swinging, smoking seas 
came rolling in to meet us, causing nasty water as 
they met the tide rips of the out-going flood. 
We pushed on through the heavy water off the 
reefs, and were soon rising to the full roll of the 
Atlantic. | 
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_ The Fearless did some high and lofty tumbling 
as we ran for twenty-five miles offshore. About 
one o clock we turned and laid our course for the 
schooner. 

Not a sail or sign of life appeared upon the 
gray, green, watery desert from horizon to horizon. 
After an hour’s run, we sighted the sails of two 
fishermen, who, like ourselves, had risked the 
monotony of wind and sea in the hope of sight- 
ing a fish. 

Smoke was then observed on the horizon, which 
was followed after a bit, by the hull of a steamer 
which proved to be a bluff-bowed tramp. She 
came down on us rapidly as she was running ‘‘wide 
open. “‘Captain George’’ steered our course so 
as to cross her bow, to allow us to get a picture 
of this old sea rover. 

The rust-coated sides of the tramp Riisied big 
and towered over our little craft. A great wall of 
white water headed her as she drove down on us 
and the great seas broke in a tumble of foam on 
her bluff bow. As she passed, we made out her 
name Arlington painted in great white letters 
on her bow, a pathetic attempt of a civilized people 
to try and save this unarmed ship from the torpedo 
of a German submarine. A wave of our hats and 
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an answering blast from her whistle as she passed 
us, and soon she was lost in the gathering fog. 

Upon rounding Montauk Point, we ran into 
heavy water on the reef, and the seas broke over 
the Fearless from stem to stern. Five o’clock 
saw us alongside the schooner. We were greeted 
by Jim and Bill whose sun-kissed faces sure had 
received a high varnish finish, but the varnish 
caked in spots, particularly on their noses. 

Jeers and witticisms were handed us on our lack 
of luck. People are very apt to indulge in this 
sort of practice, due entirely to the arrogance that 
comes with success. We attempted to tell them 
this in a calm, dignified way, but no, they would 
not listen to us. They had caught thirty small 
bass, and to hear them cackle, one would have 
imagined that they had caught enough to fill the 
schooner. We kept eight of these bony fish for 
ourselves, and the others were donated to George 
for the market. 

Dinner was announced, and we gathered around 
the table with an expectancy that surpasses under- 
standing. We were not disappointed, for our 
West Indian cook had three great beefsteaks 
cooked to a turn. 

A man’s appetite should be above comment, 
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but one would have been pardoned in thinking 
that Jim and Bill had come from a famine stricken 
land. Charley asked Bill if he was keeping a dog. 
Jim ate on, offering neither advice nor Suggestions 
toany one. It was with difficulty that these boys 
performed the physical effort necessary to climb 
the ladder to the deck. Once there. they lolled 
around like pythons that had just partaken of 
their yearly meal. 

The mght was a bit damp, but a splendid 
moon made it beautiful, and the southwest wind 
helped to make it comfortable. All hands except 
the first cabin slept on deck. 
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Sunday, July 9th. 


A heavy fog enveloped the schooner. Even 
the bowsprit was lost to view in the heavy folds 
of gray vapor. The sun made an honest effort to 
penetrate the fog, but a fresh detachment of gray 
mist came down on a stiff southeast wind, whip- 
ping the sea white, and shutting out the sun for 
the rest of the day. 

‘Captain George’’ came alongside and announced 
that it was no use to attempt sword-fish fishing. 
He was invited aboard to take a look at the green 
snake Charley kept in a bottle. George took 
quite a fancy to this reptile and never missed 
an opportunity of seeing it, in fact, he displayed 
marked genius in creating situations that would 
call for a meeting. George had all manner of 
complaints and illnesses that this green snake was 
known to cure, and was certain that this glass- 
encased god of Scotch ancestry was the best and 
highest finished product that had ever won its 
way into his life. 
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Speaking of Charley, we are justified in say- 
ing that in one way he resembled the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan, in fact, the similarity of their 
nasal attachments, after Charley’s had been ex- 
posed to the wind and sun, was quite startling. 
Under normal conditions Charley’s nose does not 
stand out as a particularly remarkable feature of 
his facial landscape. Permit the sun to operate 
upon it for a few days however, and neither red- 
wood nor mahogany are in the same class with it. 
I could say much more on this subject, but 
Charley is such a sensitive soul I feel it might 
hurt him. 

Bill, Jim and Harold again went bassing off 
the channel buoy, the rest of us stayed aboard, 
and amused ourselves by discussing our neighbors. 

A heavy thunder storm drove us to cover just 
as the Aunt Polly, Gillett’s house-boat, rounded 
Montauk Point, headed out to sea. 

“Captain Dave’’ told us of Gillett’s two great 
Persian cats. Every sunny day Gillett may be 
seen wheeling these two feline aristocrats in a 
baby carriage around the streets of Greenport. 

So much for greatness: genius surely has its 
simple side! The hero of ‘Secret Service’? and 
‘“‘Sherlock Holmes’’ needs no excuse for anything 
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he does or wishes to do, for he’s too firmly fixed 
in the hearts of the American people to be criticised 
on account of any peculiarities he may have. 
We can all match any and every one he has. 
Dave Tuthill, the Mayor of Greenport, came 
alongside this morning, and announced his coming 
by ramming the stern rail of the schooner. ‘“Cap- 
tain Dave’’ cussed in lurid terms, chosen from a 
vocabulary picked up in the China seas. ‘Tuthill 


meant a kindness, for he had brought us a case of 


canned milk from Greenport, and it was his at- 
tempt to deliver this that brought down the 
wrath of ‘‘Captain David’’ on his head. ‘“‘Why 
don’t you blow your whistle and give us time 
to put out collision mats, seeing that you've 
no judgment and must come alongside and stop 
your engine after you have wrecked us? I don’t 
know what the sailor 1s coming to, when such 
men as you are allowed around loose. You should 
not be permitted to operate a carpet-sweeper, 
much less a boat! In God’s name, pull away 
from here before you sink us!’’ Mayor Dave 
Tuthill got under way a broken man. He held 
the distinction of being the first Democrat ever 
elected to the Mayoralty of Greenport, but ‘‘Cap- 
tain Dave’ did not care a damn for greatness. 
29 
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The boys returned to the schooner about two 
o clock, all dry as bones. The storm had swept 
to sea to the westward of their anchorage, and 
we were a sadly disappointed crew, for we had 
taken much comfort and pleasure in the idea that 
they would be wet. 

They had caught twenty sea bass, and were 
delighted with themselves. Jim told us that Bull 
Starr used dreadful language as he pulled in 
skates, attacking their ancestry most violently, 
and he solemnly affirmed that the depths of a 
man’s character, or the true inwardness of his 
disposition, could not be judged in a laboratory or 
dark room. ‘‘Get him out in the open,”’ he said, 
‘and then you will discover the true calibre of 
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a man. 

Then Bill told Jim what he felt about. him, 
and this is what he said, ‘“Why, man, the opera- 
tion of a kitchen pump is beyond your mental 
horizon. Nature designed you intellectually to 
run a vacuum cleaner !’’ 

The fact of the matter is, that both Jim and 
Bill express doubts about everything; a small 
cloud on the horizon is sufficient for them to sit 
down and hatch panics of rain and fog. 

It seems that while Harold and Bill were fish- 
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ing, Jim removed the cover of the fish-well. A 
few minutes later Jim, in his excitement over 
landing a fish, stepped backwards, and fell into 
the well. Of course the boys had laughed up- 
roariously at him as he pulled himself out of the 
water. He ought to have been happy, as he was 
among his friends ‘‘the bass,’’ but Harold said 
that Jimmy showed but little pleasure over his 
unexpected visit. It is hard to please some people. 

Jim had had a bad day all day. Carl was 
troubled with a sun ulcer on his eye, and Char- 
ley had put some witch-hazel in a glass (Charley 
1s hell on liquids), with the idea of bathing it. 
Just as he had finished this act of kindness, Jim 
happened along for a drink of water. ‘I will 
get it for you, old man,”’ said Charley. ‘‘No, no, 
don't disturb yourself, I can get it.’’ ‘‘Not at 
all,’” said Charley; and in his hurry, he had 
filled the, glass containing the small quantity of 
witch-hazel, and had given it to Jim who drank 
it off quickly before noticing the peculiar taste. 

We all felt sorry for Jim and did what we 
could, so far as language was of service, to com- 
fort him, but relief only came when he leaned 
over the schooner’s side. 

Today Harold decided to start for home: he 
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had taken all the pleasure there was to be 
had out of the trip, and boy-like he desired a 
change. After supper ‘‘Captain David”’ rowed 
him ashore, and we settled down to a quiet even- 
ing on deck, that is, as quiet as ‘“‘Red John’’ 
would permit, for he argued us down, and after 
doing that, he then had a row with himself. 

Whilst removing his shoes, Charley sang a 
httle sea ditty. It dealt with —— 


ee 
* 


. . the Keeper of the Eddystone light, 
Who married a mermaid one dark night . , .” 


The life history of this interesting mating 
appeared to deal with two distinctly different 
varieties of offspring bearing no family resem- 
blance to each other. 
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Monday, July 10th. 


I was awakened this morning, today being my 
birthday, by friendly congratulations of a forci- 
ble, rather than a wordy character. The whole 
party took considerable pleasure in the physical 
side of the celebration, and for the first time, 
weight of years appealed to me, and I was glad I 
wasn t a hundred. 

The fog was still with us. Great gray stream- 
ers of heavy vapor hung over the harbor, but a 
freshening west wind gave us promise of a clear 
day. We waited around until ten o’clock, but 
our early hopes were blasted for more fog came 
in with the wind, passing in great banks over the 
white-capped waters of the bay. 

‘Captain George’’ came out to cuss out every- 
thing, and when he had exhausted his subject 
‘The Cossack” had a happy thought which was 
that we should take movies of the trap fisher- 
men, and so it was decided. 

Captain Dan Ross in his sloop had started 
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ahead of us, for he had to tie up his shore nets 
before raising the weir, so we cruised along at 
half speed. Captain Ross had finished most of his 
work as we rounded the point where his fish 
traps were located. 

This sort of fishing is very interesting, but 
the labor is very hard. The thoroughfare nets 
run out from shore like long lines of fences. 
The fish strike these thoroughfare nets and 
follow along their length until they enter the weir 
or trap-net. Here they stay, for seldom, if ever, 
do they find the entrance through which they 
came. After the thoroughfare nets are snugly 
tied up on poles, a large dory enters the weir: 
then in its turn, the weir net is hauled to the 
surface, and the fish are scooped into the dory by 
the use of hand nets. 

After the fish had been taken out of the welr, 
Captain Dan invited us aboard his sloop, and 
from the deck of this sturdy craft we watched 
the operations of cleaning and packing the fish. 

Captain Ross, a genial old sailorman, seemed 
delighted to help us picture every feature of his 
calling. We could do nothing for him, and very 
wisely refrained from offering him any remunera- 
tion for his help and interest. He insisted upon 
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our taking several splendid weak-fish, each of 
which weighed about twelve pounds. They were 
given in good fellowship and accepted in the 
same spirit. An old and valued friendship 
between Captains Dave and Dan had a large part 
in the gift; in any event the fish were very ac- 
ceptable, no matter what prompted the thought. 
After lunch we were off for the bass, grounds. 
On the way out to the reef we made a little 
wager as towhich boat would catch the most fish. 
Jim and Billy, together with ‘‘Captain George’s’’ 
eldest boy, were in the Champion. ‘‘Captain 
George,’ John, Carl, Charley and I were in the 
Fearless. Both boats arrived together at the 
buoy. , 
As we dropped our anchor, a motor express 
cruiser from New London drifted down the out- 
side of the reef. Her people were fishing and 
had excellent luck. She was a very beautiful 
craft, and showed a rare burst of speed when she 
turned for home and was soon lost in the haze 
that hangs over the beach toward late afternoon. 
Carl had the first bite, and upon landing his 
fish, cried out, “‘Oh, it is a gorilla fish!’’ Carl 
was accurate in his description but a little astray 
in the name. The fish is known as a sea robin. 
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Its peculiar and astonishing appearance appealed 
to him as a gorilla, and the name held his fancy 
and no other would do. 

The bass bit freely, and all hands were busy on 
the Fearless with the exception of Charley and 
myself. I never had a nibble until the time arrived 
to pull up the anchor and start for home, but 
Charley eventually landed three nice bass. but I 
never had a call. Our boat won the wager. We 
landed thirty-two bass to the Champion’s twenty- 
five. The fishing was good, considering that it was 
the spawning season and the fish were half dead 
and loggy. 

We pulled alongside the schooner between 
daylight and dark, just in time to tumble down 
the hatch at the first call for dinner. 

Jim and Bill handed over their money, and 
Bill was a bit peeved over losing. Bill said, 
‘‘when I found I had been paired off with Jim, I 
was just as confident of winning the wager as a man 
would be who had been announced to swim up 
Niagara Falls.’’ He tried to excuse himself by 
saying, that association with Jim was equivalent 
to contracting paresis. We felt it was a great com- 
fort to Bill to have had a fishing partner in the 
boat with him; it had given him a chance to 
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forget his own limitations in discussing those of 
his companion. 

Up-to-date our trip had been a great success, and 
although the weather had hampered us, we had 
been quite busy and happy. A little less fog and 
wind would have helped us in sword-fish fishing, 
but we still continued to hope that the Red Gods 
would favor us, that 1s, all of us but Jim and Bill: 
they had no hope at any time about anything 
and never had. 
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Tuesday, July 11th. 


‘Captain George’’ came alongside about five 
o'clock this morning. He was just one hour and 
a half ahead of time. We unrolled ourselves out 
of our blankets, and upon asking him what was 
the matter, we learned that he had cramps. 

Charley hustled around and woke up the green 
snake, feeling sure that it would help to make 
George’s stomach behave in a decent manner. 
‘Captain George’ thought so too, and felt much 
better after the snake had been applied in the 
usual manner. 

Our old friend the fog was still on the job, and 
- the sun, after an early and unsuccessful attempt 
to burn up the gray vapor, was seen no more 
that day. 

The two skippers held a conference, and de- 
cided to risk a trip off shore, with the hope that 
it would clear. Jim and Bill knew it would not, 
and refused to go wandering around the Atlantic 
Ocean under fog conditions that would not permit 
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of their seeing to whom they were talking. ‘‘Noth- 
ing doing for us; we will go bassing; the fog 
won't interfere with that.’’ 

The sword-fish fishermen boarded the Fear- 
less, leaving Jim and Bill preparing for their 
day’s fishing. 

The fog cleared as we neared Montauk Point 
and we noticed a number of flags of different 
sizes grouped around the base of the lighthouse, 
and we puzzled our brains for a reason for this 
gala display. Apart from the wild guess that it 
might be a celebration in honor of the keeper’s 
or of his wife’s birthday, Captain Beckwith was 
at a loss to explain the decorations. ‘“‘Captain 
Dave’’ said ‘‘that was a hell of a reason, the 
lighthouse keeper and his wife are too old for 
such damn nonsense.’’ We were quite worried 
over the matter, and I suggested, with the idea of 
cheering them up, that maybe the light-keeper’s 
wife was dead. I was assaulted with a chorus, 
begging me not to make an ass of myself. 

It is funny how people with no solution of their 
own concerning a strange action, will deliberately 
and in cold blood attack a man who ventures an 
opinion. I subsided and gave up all hope of find- 
ing out the reason for the displaying of those flags. 
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As the fog thickened as we rounded Montauk 
Point, we decided to return to the schooner. 
A tropical thunder-storm hit us before we got 
aboard. It was some storm, and we took great 
delight in the thought that the bass fishers were 
further out than we were. No man holds a 
spark of charity for others if he is out in a rain- 
storm himself. He is generally filled with the 
hope that the other fellow will get the lion’s 
share, and finds much comfort in the thought. 

On our return to the schooner, we searched 
around for Jim’s and Bill’s raincoats, and were 
delighted when we found them hanging in their 
lockers. | 

Mess call was announced, and we sure did jus- 
tice to the meal. 

The weather thickened still more after dinner, 
and Jim and Bill had some trouble finding the 
schooner. They arrived aboard about three o’clock, 
wet, hungry, and in bad temper. ‘They had had 
considerable engine trouble, and when the engine 
had eventually made up its mind to start, they 
had forgotten, in their delight, that the anchor 
was out snugly nestled down under a nice fat rock. 
Jim told of this, quite to Bill’s disgust. We ad- 
vised them that they should never try to tow 
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their anchor around the Atlantic Ocean; it is not 
considered good form. ‘“T'ry to remember this, ’”’ 
we said, ‘‘because it makes one feel so foolish 
trying to remove a fat, stubborn rock from its 
resting place on a reef, with one’s anchor. ’’ 

We gave them a rising vote of appreciation for 
their gallant and courageous attempt to tow the 
reef nearer the schooner; while it was not sensi- 
ble, we said, still it was worthy of the best of 
our traditions. Charley, ina patronizing manner, 
remarked that both Jim and Bill would learn all 
of these things after a while: the trouble was 
that they were too ambitious. 

The boys endured all this for a time, but finally 
broke out into language — simple language — 
just using small words, and speaking slowly and 
distinctly. They said, ‘‘When we have anything 
particular to say to you, we will write it out, for 
you fellows are a travesty on the missing link.’’ 
Having said this as venomously as they could 
they went below to a cold lunch which they 
devoured in silence. 

We fixed ‘‘Captain Dave’’ with our eyes, and 
demanded his opinion of the future weather condi- 
tions. He positively refused to commit himself, 
saying, that he felt as if all the old and infallible 
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signs had failed, knocked off, and left for parts 
unknown. 

The conversation then turned on ‘“‘the beach’’ 
as the fishing village is called. Many interesting 
characters live there and one, a beam trawler, 
had just passed in his fishing boat. He had 
been at one time a skipper of a four-masted 
schooner, and a man of high Standing in his 
trade. The schooner, through no fault of the 
skipper’s, was driven close up on the beach 
during a December easter. 

All the skill of his seamanship was called upon, 
but the schooner could not claw off shore in the 
teeth of the gale. She had drifted across the bar. 
and the ‘‘white water’’ had grasped her and beaten 
her life out on the sands of the beach. 

The skipper, although urged by the owners of 
the lost schooner, had refused another command, 
and left their service. He had taken up the 
business of ‘‘beam trawling,’’ a hard and hazard- 
ous living. ‘‘Captain Dave’’ wound up this 
harmless gossip by adding, ‘‘he could have 
worn kid gloves all his life, but now he ekes out 
a living by dragging the bottom of the sea with 
his nets.’’ | 

The wind had freshened into a gale, which 
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played a wild, weird melody, using the rigging 
of the schooner as fiddle-strings. 
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Wednesday, July 12th. 


A half gale was blowing this morning and 
the weather was thick off shore. The siren of a 
steamer off the beach uplifted its monstrous 
female voice, and the dirty, cloud-filled sky was 
moving fast on the wings of the storm. On the 
Slope of the sand and gravel beach of Fort Pond 
Bay, the waves pitched themselves and climbed 
and fought and tore the gravel and sand back 
with them, as though they had dug their claws 
in and hated to let go. The fishing fleet was at 
anchor, pitching heavily at their moorings. No 
boat left the shelter of the harbor, for none could 
have lived in the wild welter of water that held 
men carnival off shore. 

‘Captain George’’ however, risked the trip 
and was nearly washed overboard himself, and 
his boat was nearly swamped besides. The screw 
of the Fearless raced free of the water in plain 
view from the schooner, as she pitched and rolled 
on the peak of the seas. Beckwith eventually 
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rounded to in a welter of foam, and drifted 
down under the lee of the schooner, and in this 
comparatively smooth water he came alongside. 

‘Captain George’”’ is a restless soul; his spirit 
will brook no idleness. After an hour or two, 
the storm having subsided somewhat, he sug- 
gested our taking a walk along the beach so we 
boarded his craft and started for the shore. 

Our main purpose was to visit the lake on the 
Benson Estate. Most of the land on Montauk 
Point was held by the Benson family. Why or 
when they bought, no one knows, but they have 
held these lands many years, and as they show 
no disposition to sell, the property will most 
probably remain in the family for years to come. 

The importance of Fort Pond Bay came to the 
attention of the public only recently, but when 
they became alive to its merits, the govern- 
ment and the railroad had acquired all the land 
available. Parts of the ocean front may be pur- 
chased, but the inroads of the sea make this of 
doubtful value. Winterstorms might deposit your 
real estate out to sea. Great slices of the red 
clay and sand are claimed yearly, and in many 
places the caved-in banks are very noticeable. 

We landed at Captain Ed Tuthill’s dock and 
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held a pow-wow with the genial captain. Ed 
Tuthill came to the beach many years ago and 
served his apprenticeship as a beam trawl fisher- 
man. This was in the days of sail, long before 
the luxury and ease of gasoline were known in 
fishing boats. Today he owns a_ splendid 
property, together with his fishing business on 
the shore of Fort Pond Bay. 

He operates a general store, one of the few on 
‘the beach,’’ and over its counters the fishermen 
may purchase anything, from the proverbial! 
needle to an anchor. To sum up Ed Tuthill’s 
activities, one could truthfully. say that he is 
fisherman, lawyer, banker, doctor and tailor: in 
fact, he covers all the professional and business 
departments of life. | 

I imagine he at times fills the role of minister: 
he did not say so, and his vocabulary might be a 
bit strong on occasions, but that could be ac- 
counted for by the fact that having so many 
callings, it 1s reasonable to suppose at times that 
his language might become somewhat twisted. 

We shall remember Ed Tuthill on account of 
the steaks he sold us, and memory could have 
no better reason. They were only to be described 
in lumber terms; we called them ‘‘six by twelve’’ 
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and never before, and never again in our lives 
will they be equaled. 

A short walk up a steep hill brought us to 
Montauk Inn, a small hotel, splendidly run and 
beautifully located. Perched on the high dunes 
it looks down upon the sea, and ona clear day, the 
beauty of the view must be seen to be appreciated. 

We cut across country from here, ploughing 
through the deep soft sand until ‘‘Captain Dave’s’’ 
carburetter gave out. The exertion was too 
much for him, and his two-cylinder lung engine 
hissed, missed fire, and finally lay down. Dave 
anchored alongside a sand dune and cussed the 
whoie world in general and Beckwith in par- 
ticular. After a bit, he got going again and came 
lumbering up on one cylinder and that was 
‘“‘missing’’ badly. 

After coming to rest in the deep sand, he force- 
fully said, ‘‘Who in hell started this great idea of 
ploughing through five feet of sand (Dave was 
drawing on his imagination) to look at a miser- 
able httle mud pond like this? The Atlantic 
Ocean and Long Island Sound are good enough 
for me, besides they may be viewed from the 
deck of a vessel, with no need of waddling like a 
turtle through loose sand and wire grass.”’ 
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In spite of ‘‘Captain Dave’s’’ opinion, however, 
Great Pond is well worth seeing. No man now 
hving knows what name the Indians gave this re- 
markable lake, for remarkable it is when one con- 
Siders that it lies between the ocean and Long 
Island Sound, and is lower than either. In spite 
of this, its waters are fresh and sweet. Many 
years ago, perhaps before the white man came, it 
was connected with the sea by an inlet, for the 
course of the inlet may be marked today. 

Some of the old inhabitants say that a few 
striped bass were cut off from the sea and re- 
mained enclosed. These fish must have grown 
to a great size, for some years ago one drifted 
ashore, dead, which weighed over eighty pounds! 

Great Pond is nearly three miles in length, 
and in its northern half about a mile wide: from 
the south end of the pond to the lighthouse is 
about four miles, and the country around here is 
very representative of “‘Montauk, the Hilly 
Land.”’ 

It is almost impossible to convey any correct 
idea of these hills. They are rounded and rolling, 
in many places quite steep and abrupt, not 
arranged in ridges, but scattered at random, with 
no level land among them, but deep cup-shaped 
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hollows like reversed replicas of the hills them- 
selves. Not a tree breaks the surface of these 
hills and the ground is covered with a smooth 
turf, so close that One would imagine it had been 
shorn. 

Great Pond is the resort of all kinds of water 
fowl at the different seasons, when their migra- 
tions bring them to these shores. The wild geese 
are so plentiful here, that the natives frequently 
call it “‘Goose Pond’’ instead of its generally 
accepted name. | 

The point on which the lighthouse stands was 
called by the Indians ‘‘Womponomon,’’ and is 
the only part to which the name of Montauk is 
given on most maps. This point rises about one 
hundred feet above the sea, and is crowned by 
the tall black and white column of the light- 
house, which itself is about one hundred feet 
high. It is one of the most important lights on 
our coast; 1t is kept in admirable order, and from 
its great elevation it sends forth its friendly warn- 
ing far out upon the sea. The lighthouse is of stone 
and was built in 1795: the rejected brown stone, 
thrown over the cliff, remains there to this day, 
bearing witness to the peculiar fact that the cliff 
at the Point is not being washed away. 
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We crossed over the dunes to the ocean and 
watched the great seas pounding on the beach. 
White water ran for a mile off shore and the 
fierce undertow was plainly visible. A ereat Sea- 
puss formed near the beach and swept in creamy, 
snaky curves far out to sea. I have seldom 
viewed such wicked water, nothing could have 
lived in the breakers. 

Crossing over to Fort Pond Bay, we found the 
waters a bit calmer than on the ocean side, and 
Jim, Charley and myself decided to take a bath. 
The water was intensely briny, and a strong cold 
feeling of iodine, such as one finds in northern 
waters, was present; which was accounted for by 
the great masses of kelp washed up on the beach 
by the storm. 

After our bath we walked along the beach to 
Tuthill’s dock; here we boarded the Fearless 
and started through a high sea for the schooner. 
The wind had increased in violence, and solid, 
green seas broke over the bow of the Fearless, 
sweeping aft and wetting us through. As we 
reached the schooner the engine of the Fearless 
died. Weclimbed aboard the schooner and joshed 
George as he labored, with great violence and 
much profanity, at his engine. 
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George had left the crank on the dock, and to 
help matters, Charley suggested his leaving the 
engine the next time and bringing the crank. 
Bill thought that "George understood the crank 
better than he did the engine, and ‘‘Red John”’ 
suggested that George should buy a good horse 
and tow the Fearless along the shore, adding 
that George should not fool with machinery. 

George swabbed his face with a bit of waste, 
and replied, ‘‘Of all the silk-socked and baby- 
ribboned land-lubbers that I have ever had to do 
with, you are the kings. I would like to start a 
museum with you fellows.’’ Jim started to talk 
with some dignity, and observed that if he had 
been running the engine Ae would have brought 
the crank along. George advised him to go into 
the cabin as he might get his feet wet and take 
cold; in any event he could at least keep the 
cushions dry. Jim retorted that some skippers 
need a crank, a horse and a legal adviser to start an 
engine. “‘Lay off,’’ said George, ‘‘I never ran a 
boat witha poll parrot in it and I do not wish to do 
so now. If you fellows have to talk, go and talk 
into the gas tank; that will help, and will be 
cheaper than gas.’’ ‘‘Are you going to start the 
engine, old man?’’ I asked politely. ‘“There is 
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no crank,’ said George, and then suspiciously 
eyeing me he said, ‘‘did you do anything with 
it?” “I remember seeing something that looked 
hike a phonograph handle lying on one of the 
fish boxes; it was in the way as I wished to 
sit down, so I threw it out on the dock.”’ 
George waved his hands in the air until we 
counted a dozen of them. ‘‘Of all the lunatics 
in captivity you are the prize: that was the crank 
you threw out.’’ ‘‘I’m sorry, George, that I 
have been so mistaken in you. I thought you 
were a past master in gasoline engines, and here 
you are in a fix, unable to start an engine, with- 
out a handle.’’ That settled it, George gave the 
fly wheel a wrench; the engine banged, back-fired, 
~ and finally settled down to work, and the Fear- 
less moved off, with George shouting back in- 
sults that his limited vocabulary enabled him to 
fling at us as he departed. | 

During the afternoon the gale heist a verl- 
table hurricane and ‘‘Captain Dave”’ let go an- 
other anchor, feeling that the schooner would 
ride in greater comfort and safety. 

As night fell, the violence of the wind 
increased even more, howling a requiem through 
the rigging as it swept in great gusts across the 
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bay. ‘“This will be a wild night at sea, mates, ’’ 
said ‘‘Captain Dave,’’ ‘‘the Lord will have to 
help any old wind-jammer that is caught on a lee 
shore this night.’’ — 

We sat in the lee of the deck-house and 
listened to ‘‘Captain Dave’’ tell of his experi- 
ences. The following is one of the yarns he told 
us. “‘“Speaking of shaves,’’ he said, ‘‘the worst 
barber I ever had anything to do with lived on 
Deer Island, down Maine way. He was a stone 
cutter by trade, and to help out a none too 
ample bank account, he shaved the islanders and 
a few strangers who had no alternative but to 
seek his services, and who had no knowledge of 
his surgery, for with him, shaving was a surgical 
operation attended with great loss of blood. He 
was the roughest cuss, with the dullest tools I 
ever saw. No waste of time or motion with 
him; he shaved: you in six strokes, using news- 
papers to fill in the excavations he dug in your 
face. He sure was a humdinger of a barber: 
damned if I would ever have been shaved if I 
had lived in his town. Good night, boys !’’ 
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Thursday, July 13th. 


At sunrise this morning the same old gale was 
doing business at an increased rate. The wind 
Swept across the anchorage in great lusty gusts, 
fairly howling, like an Arctic wolf pack. The tide 
was full and giant seas were breaking above the 
usual high water mark, hammering the beach 
with a fury seldom seen in Fort Pond Bay. The 
fishing fleet was riding out the gale each boat 
with two anchors overboard. 

Off shore fishing was out of the question, so 
we decided to go ashore with ‘‘Captain George. ”’ 
_ After a rough trip we arrived at Jake Wells’ 
* dock, wet to the skin. Oilers were useless, as 
the spray, driven by the force of the wind, struck 
us like bullets, and sought out all openings or 
weak spots in the oilskins. Jake came down to 
meet us and to find out, if possible, why appar- 
ently sane men had attempted the trip ashore. 
When we told him we were tired of the confine- 
ment of the schooner, he walked away shaking 
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his head, and muttering to himself, “‘I’m damned 
if I don’t think you're tired of life.’’ 

We walked to the ocean through a thick 
growth of real*Scotch heather. It grows only 
at this point and adds much beauty of color to 
the dull green of the beach dunes. 

The ocean was a sight to remember. White 
water for miles off shore, and the hissing sweep 
of the undertow, as it beat back the rush of foam 
from the broken waves, gripped one’s heart with 
fear whilst we witnessed the dread power of an 
angry sea. 

We were forced to shout to one another as 
loudly as we possibly could so as to be heard 
above the roar of the wind and the boom of 
the great breakers as they broke and raced up 
the beach hike an eager, foam-fanged pack. We 
sat on the sand for an hour, watching this riot of 
water off-shore. 

“Captain Dave,’’ Charley and I visited Ed 
Tuthill’s to purchase supplies. ‘‘Captain Dave’’ 
did the buying, while Charley and I stayed outside 
the general store to talk to the fishermen. 

Shark stories were on tap, due to the shark 
scare that existed along the whole Atlantic coast. 

Strange to relate, none of these men, who had 
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followed the sea all their lives, ever had heard of 
a Shark attacking a man in the waters of this 
vicinity. They all had heard stories of such 
attacks in other places. 

These tales dated back to some grandfather, 
or some equally ancient oracle, but no man pres- 
ent had ever heard of such attacks in their time, 
or had ever witnessed any. | 

On all the far-flung frontiers, whether on land 
or seashore, the people cherish stories—legends 
might be a better term—and these tales are drawn 
on, when the time comes to explain to a stranger 
who is seeking information on some particular 
subject of which the present generation has no 
knowledge. | 

Many of these tales are ‘interesting, and in 
some localities, it is an unpardonable sin to treat 
them lightly. | 

Neither legends nor living witnesses were here 
to verity the danger of sharks in these waters, 
and personally, our own experience would incline 
us to listen to such stories of sharks attacking 
people while bathing in coastal waters, with con- 
siderable skepticism. 

We have combed the Atlantic for sword-fish, 
and during our search we never saw a shark 
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nearer than fifteen miles off the beach. At that 
distance off shore, their sharp dorsal fins cut the 
water ail around our craft, but none of these 
were of the man-eating variety. 

We harpooned one shark, the species of which 
was unknown to any fisherman on the beach. 
This particular gentleman could have played the 
role of man-eater very nicely. Nature had sup- 
pled him with three rows of teeth in the lower 
jaw and the same number in the upper: a more 
wicked looking, or more powerful fish for his 
size could hardly be imagined. Ten feet from 
nose to tail, with a girth of body that impressed 
one with his great speed and stamina. His 
wicked eye denoted ferocity, and he fought for 
half an hour with a harpoon thrust clear through 
his body. The assistance of all hands was needed 
to pull him aboard the Fearless, and after we 
got him aboard, he continued to struggle, ripping 
great splinters from the rail of the Fearless, 
until finally subdued by a lance thrust through 
the gills. ‘‘Red John’’ took him in hand, and 
the shark’s massive jaws, with their wicked teeth, 
are now in Charley’s possession. 

Our business finished at Tuthill’s, we returned 
to the schooner, laden with provisions purchased 
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by “Captain Dave.’? Upon our arrival, we 
discovered that a hot discussion concerning 
water was in progress, which had commenced 
and was being continued because of the following 
circumstances. 

Charley had particular ideas concerning drink- 
ing water in a ship’s barrel, and had concluded 
that we would carry Poland water for drinking 
purposes. He therefore had asked ‘‘Captain 
Dave’’ to put one hundred gallons of this water 
aboard the schooner. 

Upon our arriving at Greenport at the start of 
this cruise, we had met the skipper coming down 
the street. ‘‘Hello, ‘Captain Dave,’ is every- 
thing ready for the cruise?’”’ ‘‘Yes, everything 
is aboard but the damn water. Hell, boys, there 
is not a hundred gallons of that fancy water in 
Greenport, and I will cuss myself overboard if 
you drink that much water in a year. I have 
done the best I could and have landed seventy- 
five gallons aboard, and I tell you I had a time: 
everybody in the village thinks I am getting fussy 
about what I drink.’’ 

Charley had bet him we would use every drop 
of it, and to win this bet, he had had the boys 
drinking water at all times. 
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‘‘Red John’’ was just at the end of his speech 
when we arrived. ‘‘Damn it, I have drank so 
much water .to please that particular idiot 
(Charley was the idiot), that the tide rises and 
falls in me, and I am kept awake at night listen- 
ing to the surf breaking under my shirt when I 
roll over.”’ 

We tried to explain to John that this water 
was procured at a price that nearly equaled 
champagne, but John would not listen to us. 
He said he had cared for his health for over fifty 
years, and that he did not need any specialists of 
our calibre to tell him what to do at this late 
date. He continued, ‘‘I will drink what I please 
and when I please. I could go into the desert 
right now, and beat any camel there to a frazzle 
in the matter of going without water; that’s the 
way I feel at present. I never really appreciated 
the fact that there was so much force in the old 
saying, ‘Who the hell wants to be a camel.’ 
There is no use arguing further. I will shed my 
blood before I drink any more of that water.’’ We 
pressed the matter no further; John had made 
up his mind. 
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Friday, July 14th. 


At breakfast we cussed the weather and won. 
dered if it was the five thousandth year celebra- 
tion of the deluge. ‘‘Red John’’ said he would 
vote twice on the proposition that it was. He 
said other things that would be out of place here, 
and finally derived much comfort from the con- 
clusion that old man Noah was the original tem- 
perance advocate. 

‘Captain George’’came alongside in the Cham- 
pion this morning about seven o’clock. It has 
been a custom of George’s to view the green 
snake before alluded to when he arrives, but 
George said nothing this particular morning 
and Charley sat tight. After a silence that 
could have been cut, it seemed so apparent, 
George’s small boy piped up, ‘‘Say, dad, haven’t 
you acramp or somethin’ that Mr. Smith could 
cure? You said his medicine did you a lot o’ 
good.’’ George glared at the boy and confided to 
me that children were too damn fresh in this age, 
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and that something was coming to this young 
hopeful directly. Charley took the boy’s tip 
and guided George to the snake’s lair where 
undoubtedly the usual practices in such cases 
were followed. On their return George felt 
much brighter, and the talk changed to other 
topics. 

After the weather was given a hearing, George 
started his pet argument, ‘‘Women and the use of 
Corsets.’’ “‘I tell you there is too much of this 
binding up business to suit me,’’ said George: 
‘““children are delicate just because some woman 
wants to look like a wasp: if I had a hand in law- 
making, I would pass one that would do away 
with corsets.”” George has very decided ideas 
on this subject, and no amount of argument that 
Charley could bring to bear had the slightest 
effect upon this champion of the potato bag 
form. 

Charley showed a surprising knowledge of 
corsets and stays. He seemed to know all that 
was worth knowing about them, but Beckwith 
carried the field when he asked the ‘‘Curly Wolf, ’’ 
‘‘How in hell do they sit down with the damn 
things on, that’s what I want to know? I saw 
a pair in a New York store window, as long and as 
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narrow as the bow-sprit of this schooner.’’ Weal] 
admitted that George was right. Aman withsuch 
power of making comparisons could not be wrong. 

The weather having brightened up a bit, we 
decided to go fishing. Jim and Bill stuck to 
their old love, the bass, the others decided they 
would try sword-fish fishing off shore. 

We were just free of the tide rips and headed for 
the open sea, when the fog came down again and 
covered the face of the ocean, so we were forced 
to return, but on our way to the schooner, we 
stopped at the light-buoy to try our luck at bass. 
Our anchor was hardly overboard before the first 
fish lay flopping on the bottom boards of the 
Fearless. We caught them as fast as we put 
our lines in the water. 

Jim and Bill, anchored about a quarter of a 
mile away, could not stand the sight of our 
good luck as they were catching nothing, so they 
pulled up anchor and drifted down on us. 

We left for the schooner about two o’clock, as 
Charley and I were very hungry and ‘‘the Cos- 
sack’’ was once again a sick man, besides we 
were expecting the arrival of two friends by 
rail at Montauk. Upon reaching the smooth 
waters of the harbor however, ‘‘the Cossack’’ 
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felt much better and seemed all right when we 
boarded the schooner. 

After lunch Charley and I went ashore to 
meet our cuests, ‘Old Seven Barks’’ and “‘Old 
Necessity.’’ Their train was on time, and all of 
us boarding the Fearless, we soon landed them 
ontheschooner. Windy Bill, Fishing Jimmie, and 
‘‘Red John’’ who had returned to the schooner 
during our absence gave them a hearty welcome. 

“Old Seven Barks’’ brought some cigars that 
grateful but misguided patients had given him. 
One would have thought he had actually pur- 
chased them with his own money, he made such 
a fuss over them. 

“Old Necessity’’ came through with a basket 
of fruit which had evidently been given to him 
as a sort of retainer fee. The basket was a 
thing of beauty, fashioned out of fine green and 
white twisted straw, one of those usual week- 
end visitor’s kind of baskets. The fruit was all 
right, what there was of it, one top layer, the 
rest of the basket stuffed with white paper. To 
hear these professional gentlemen talk up their 
gifts, one would be led to think they had given 
us a small fortune. Only after they had left for 
home did we realize that these gifts were all we 
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received in return for four days’ board and 
ocean Sailing. 

“The Cossack”’ pictured ‘‘Old Necessity’’ and 
‘Seven Barks’’ as they changed their clothes. 

Dinner was announced and we were a proud 
lot. Our cook had done full justice to our table. 
All the food treasures of the sea were a part of 
our meal, and even our guests apologized for 
the quantity of food they consumed. 

After dinner we all went on deck with our 
pipes, for no one cared for ‘‘Seven Barks’ ”’ 
cigars. Jim and Bill gave us an account of their 
day’s fishing. Ninety sea bass, averaging a 
pound apiece, was the net catch. This makes one 
hundred and eighty bass caught in the last few 
days. Iftheir luck continues, ‘Captain George’ 
should be able to spend the winter in Florida. 

The boys sighted a large submarine, running 
awash for New London. Beckwith said it was 
not an American submarine and that he thought 
it must be the long expected Bremen. It may be 
that the boys did sight the new Hun under-sea 
merchantship. 

We sat on deck until the scandalous hour of 
ten o'clock, when pipes were knocked out and 
good-nights said. | 
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Saturday, July 15th. 


Day broke, clear and beautiful, with a full sail 
breeze from the southwest. Breakfast was a 
splendidly patronized meal, and after the dishes 
had been cleared away and pipes lit, the whole 
company was waiting for ‘“‘Captain George.’’ 

He came along on time, boarded the schooner, 
and helped ‘“‘Captain Dave’”’ start the donkey 
engine which was used to hoist the sails. After a 
few spiteful barks, it started, and the great 
mainsail bellied out to the strong wind. 

The “‘Curly Wolf’? and ‘‘Old Seven Barks’”’ 
while in a helpless position were moved as they 
sat perched upon an important part of the 
ship’s furniture, while the crew stood to wind- 
ward. ‘The foresail and jibs were set as the 
schooner came up to her anchor under the pull 
of the big main sheet. The rattle of the anchor 
chain just came to us as the schooner fell off, 
and under a close hauled main sheet heeled to 
the wind, and headed out of the harbor. 
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‘Seven Barks,’’ Charley and I decided to stick 
to the schooner and enjoy the sail to Block 
Island, while the others tried their luck sword. 
fish fishing with ‘‘Captain George.’’ One long 
tack left them hull down in the Fearless. 

The trip was made without incident, and we 
arrived off the low lying island at two o’clock. 
We skirted the shore, and noted with interest 
the little fishing village, large hotels, and sum- 
mer cottages, that have been built on this tree- 
less waste of rolling sand hills. 

The irregular stone fences marked clearly the 
boundary lines of the small farms, and we won- 
dered what could be raised to pay for the labor 
that must be given to the crops of these fields 
of little more than beach sand. 

In the old days wreckers lived upon the heen 
and plied their trade. Ships were lured ashore 
by a very simple process. On dark nights one 
of the wreckers was placed on a horse, with a 
hghted ship’s lantern hung from the horse’s 
neck, and the animal was ridden around the 
island. The unsteady movement of the horse 
duplicated the roll of a ship in a sea-way. The 
unwary skipper, thinking that the light was that 
of another vessel, sailed on, and in a short time 
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was high on the rocks of this inhospitable coast. . 

An old saying among the sailors of that day 
was to the effect that twenty minutes after a 
ship struck, her bones were picked clean by 
the islanders. | 

Several steam yachts and a large auxiliary 
schooner lay at anchor in the inner harbor as 
we entered. A large schooner yacht followed 
us in through the narrow entrance. 

‘Captain Dave’ gave a splendid exhibition of 
seamanship as he tacked his vessel through a 
channel about twice as wide as his ship. . The 
old man came in with top sails set, while the 
trim yacht played safe, and came in under power 
of her auxiliaries. It was a pretty piece of 
~work and we certainly were proud of ‘‘Dave.”’ 
Our anchor was let go a running, and as the 
starboard hook took hold in the sand, the 
schooner came head up to the wind, with a 
great clatter of sails and spars. — 

We were about a mile away from the beach, 
and about three miles from the town, which 
hes across the island on the ocean side, just on 
the edge of the “‘pool,’’ the only anchorage on 
the Atlantic side of Block Island. 

This haven is government-built and largely 
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artificial. Immense stone bulkheads jut out 
into the sea, protecting the island craft from all 
Storms. Great rambling hotels still exist of an 
architecture that had some vogue about thirty 
years ago, when the island was a fashionable 
resort. It now has been shorn of its popularity, 
and these great wooden structures were fast fall- 
ing to decay, melancholy monuments of fickle 
social favor. 

The Fearless entered the harbor about four 
o'clock. The boys had cruised about thirty 
miles off-shore, but no sword-fish had rewarded 
their efforts... They had harpooned a great 
hammer-head shark, but had been so strenuous 
in attempting to land the big fish that they had 
pulled the dart out of the shark’s body and the 
fish had sunk. 

Jim, Mike and Billy resembled boiled lobsters: 
their faces were so swollen their eyes looked 
hke shts in a red blanket. The sun certainly 
had done a hand job on these boys. 

We had an early dinner, and afterwards 
were ferried ashore by ‘‘Captain George.”’ It 
was one of those rare evenings in July, and we 
thoroughly enjoyed our walk across the island 
to the sea. 
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Upon approaching nearer, the great hotels 
loomed big, such a mass of timber and shingles, 
- fashioned into barn-hke buildings, the propor- 
tions of which were an eye-sore, and the 
wonder is why such uncouth structures were 
ever built. | 

Not a tree of any size breaks the monotony 
of the wind-swept dunes. If the native may 
be believed, this 1s the Mecca of all winds, for 
it blows here three hundred and pop Se days 
in a year, so he says. 

Upon reaching the town we sonia a quart 
of chocolate ice cream for Jim, our sailor- 
man. Poor Jim has been sick since we left 
Greenport. He refused to eat, and under no 
conditions would he consult a doctor. ‘‘Old 
Seven Barks’’ was quite interested in Jim and 
did his best to help him, but Jim held true to 
the superstition of his breed and would have no 
dealings with Harry. ‘‘Captain Dave’’ was a 
much disgusted man and he told Jim in no un- 
certain language what he thought of his non- 
sense. ‘Jim, you area damn fool. The doctor 
offers to send you to a high class New York 
hospital and take care of you there himself, 
and here you are refusing the best chance 
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you will ever have to get well.”’ It was no use, 
Jim held true to his resolve and tried, in his 
gentle way, to soften the refusal by Saying, 
‘Me and the doctor good friends, he don’t 
mind, do you?’’ The doctor did not mind for 
he sensed Jim’s reasons and respected them. 

When we returned to the schooner we found 
our blankets all arranged for us. ‘‘Red John’’ 
had fixed them before turning in himself. 
Nothing new or strange about this, for John 
always attends to matters when he thinks we 
shall be late and tired. He is the most stubborn 
man in the world but the most kindly. 

The waters of this little land-locked harbor 
were turned to shimmering silver by the moon: 
dotted here and there were long golden snakes, 
caused by the reflection of the lights from cabins 
and anchors in the shadows of the hulls. - 
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Sunday, July 16th. 


Charley, ‘‘Old Seven Barks,” and I sat on the 
cabin house of the schooner, watching the big 
red sun rise out of the sea and burn the early 
morning mist to shreds. A light northwest 
wind was blowing and gave promise of some 
strength as the day grew older. The blue 
smoke from the galley fires of the anchored 
yachts blew across our deck, carrying aromas 
_of good things to eat. 
~ One by one the boys rolled out of their 
blankets, and proceeded to the wash _ basins 
which were arranged in a row on top of the 
cabin, with a square of canvas under each one, 
-to protect the white paint so dear to the skip- 
per’s heart. 

The two professional men, ‘‘Old Seven Barks’”’ 
and “‘Necessity,’’ did great work at the break- 
fast table. We asked them if this was their 
birthday or were they taking a tonic for their 
appetites. They replied that as guests they 
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were in our hands and were defenseless. A 
pretty argument, but it would have had more 
weight if turned around. 

The Fearless threw us a line as the wind 
was as yet too hght to permit of our beating 
out of the harbor. We were very soon outside 
the stone breakwater that guards the harbor 
mouth, and upon the Fearless coming up 
alongside, our party, with the exception of 
Bill, Charley, and Jim, boarded her for a scout 
after sword-fish. We got under way and left 
the schooner as she made a long tack towards 
the Connecticut shore. She was soon hull 
down on the horizon and the Fearless rose and 
fell to the long swing of the Atlantic. 

About ten miles off Block Island we picked up 
the North Atlantic Training Squadron of battle- 
ships. They were practicing battle formations 
and had the New York Naval Militia aboard. 
We held our course until we were abreast 
of the fleet and within a mile of it. These 
great steel fighters certainly looked grim and 
businesslike in their war paint of gray. We 
watched them for awhile as they manoeuvred 
in and out of line, and then proceeded west on 


our own business. 
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A shark was sighted from the masthead, but 
as we drew near, it proved to be as wild as a 
hare. We manoeuvred with great care but 
could never get within decent throwing dis- 
tance. ‘“‘Captain George’ took a long chance 
throw but missed. The shark dived and escaped 
all further attention from us by remaining 
under water. 

For hours we took turns watching the smooth 
surface of the sea for fins, but none appeared. 
The long, oily seas swept under us as we rose 
and fell with the regularity of a pendulum, 
until the monotony of sky and water became 
almost unbearable. 

About two o'clock ‘‘Captain George’’ woke us 
up withacry, ‘‘Shark ahead off the port bow!’’ 
From his position on the masthead, he caught 
the glint of the sun on the shark’s fin. We 
headed as directed and from the deck we soon 
sighted the fish. After careful manoeuvring, we 
headed the shark, and George was about to 
strike, when the shark dived under the boat. 
Its powerful body and _ grotesque hammer- 
shaped head could be plainly seen through 
the clear green sea water. It rose again, and 
we placed the boat in a position from which 
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George could use the harpoon with reasonable 
Surety of success. He sent the barbed dart 
clear through the shark with a powerful stroke. 
The great white body with the line attached. 
swept out in front of the Fearless and circled 
back again. The sea-wolf had the rope in its 
jaws and was chewing it in an effort to get loose. 

Rising to the surface, its body showed above 
the sea. A bullet from the heavy express rifle 
ploughed through the great fish and caused it 
to release the line. After a few swirls it rose 
again, and another heavy bullet settled matters 
by breaking its back. 

This was the last chance we had to-day: other 
sharks were sighted, but they were far too.wild 
to permit us to get within striking distance. 

About four o’clock we turned and ran for 
Fort Pond Bay, arriving at the schooner about 
half past six, having covered nearly fifty miles. 

The boys had had a splendid trip from Block 
Island. The wind had held true and the day 
had been clear and beautiful. They wished we 
had stayed aboard with the movie picture cam- 
era as they had had a wonderful view of a 
school of whales close up. They had come upon 
this school half way between Montauk Point 
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and Block Island. The schooner and whales had 


approached head on, until only a distance of 
fifty feet separated them from the schooner. 
At this point the school had dived, coming up 
on the starboard side of the vessel, and when 
they had spouted, the spray had come aboard. 
‘“‘What a picture you fellows could have taken 
if you had been aboard!’’ they said. 

Carl was highly excited, but as he could not 
have been both on the Patterson and the Fear- 
less at the same time, he arrived at a semblance 
of content a bit better than the chagrin and 
disappointment he had felt when he first was 
told of the marvelous opportunity for a won- 
derful picture which he had missed. 

_ Supper was a welcome announcement, and 
the cook was some vain as he watched the re- 
sult of his labors disappear. 

We had just finished and lit our pipes, when 
a call from ‘“‘Captain Dave’’ brought us on deck 
in a hurry. The Second Division of the At- 
lantic Battleship Fleet was just rounding Shau- 
gram Point, headed for the anchorage in Fort 
Pond Bay. 

It certainly was an inspiring sight to view 
these great steel fortresses, steaming in column 
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formation, with a Niagara of white water in 
front of each bow, as they pushed the waters 
of Fort Pond Bay aside with their rams. 

The flagship anchored first, and a string of 
signal flags were mastheaded, whimpering and 
snapping in the evening breeze. 

We boarded Beckwith’s boat and headed for 
the fleet. The New Jersey, as the flagship, 
headed the division, followed by the Kentucky, 
Maine, Virginia and Kearsarge, stretched in 
a long line across the head of Gardener’s Island. 
We lay off the bow of the Kearsarge and 
waited until the National Anthem had been 
played and colors lowered. As night fell, we 
returned to the Patterson, and from her .deck 
watched the blinker lights twinkle off the. 
Morse Code from yard arm and signal mast. 
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Monday, July 17th. 


Dawn heralded tidings of a perfect day. Not 
a ripple disturbed the surface of the bay. 

After breakfast, plans were made for the day. 
Jim and Bill stuck to bass fishing while the 
others decided to search the sea for sword-fish. 

As we rounded Montauk Point, our old 
friend; the fog, crept down on us, and the 
wind freshened, so the short promise of the 
dawn died. East to west the sky was murky 
gray, and the rain set in steadily, and evidently 
for all day. 

Conditions were not right for sword-fish 
fishing, so we headed the Fearless about, and 
started for the schooner, stopping on the way 
at Shaugram Point, where we all took a swim. 
“Old Seven Barks’’ needed a bath and so did 
Beckwith. ‘‘Seven Barks’’ took snapshots of 
the boys in the breakers, and ‘‘Red John,”’ 
feeling that ‘‘Seven Barks’’ needed some exhibits 
for the Medical Society’s conference, took some 
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pictures of the worthy doctor that might prove 
of interest and would be of value as well. 

The movie man, catching the spirit of the 
occasion, got to work with his camera, and 
pictured all hands. The decency and delicacy 
of these pictures cannot be vouched for, and 
while everyone concerned tried to keep under 
water, trying and doing are two different 
things, so the pictures have been denied a 
public view. 

Four o'clock saw us aboard the schooner, 
and ‘‘Old Necessity’? and ‘‘Seven Barks’’ 
proceeded to pack their belongings, and some 
of ours as well. Ours were taken as souvenirs 
and for the further reason that they might 
come in handy on some future occasion. 

After an early supper, we loafed around on 
deck. “‘Captain Dave” went ashore after the 
papers and mail. 

Shortly after his departure, Jim and Bill 
arrived alongside. They were fussy and snappy. 
The day had not gone well with them. Paying 
no attention to our remarks concerning their 
personal appearance, they sought the cook in 
the galley, and ate like men who were on the 
verge of starvation. 
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‘‘Seven Barks’’ and ‘‘Old Necessity’’ left to 
catch the eight o’clock train, but so as to be 
quite sure that they actually did go, we saw 
them off. They had eaten up everything we 
had on board, and it was the consensus of 
opinion, that if they had stayed longer, there 
would have been a famine at Montauk. They 
surely had enjoyed themselves and we had too, 
and we were sorry to lose them. 

All night long the fleet practiced signals 
with bells, whistles and sirens. The sirens 
easily took the prize as sleep disturbers. “‘Red 
John” cursed them in the strange dialect of 
Yorkshire. No one slept until two o’clock, at 
‘which time the fleet left the harbor. 
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Tuesday, July 18th. 


We made a late start this morning, due to 
the festivities of the fleet last night. 

The long lazy seas off Montauk gladdened 
our hearts. The ocean was like a sea of oil. 
not a ripple marked its mirror-like surface. 

Fifteen miles off shore we sighted three 
sharks and bore down on them. Upon nearer 
approach, one of them turned out to be a 
sword-fish, and this information was cried out 
to the deck by young George. Captain Beck- 
with was in the pulpit and the Fearless headed 
on the fish. As we approached, the sword-fish 
got under way to meet us. When within eight 
feet of the bow, Beckwith threw the harpoon: 
a swirl of broken water and the fish dis- 
appeared. The smoking line as it ran from the 
keg told of a successful thrust. 

Carl had the camera in place, and this most 
interesting picture was duly recorded. 

‘Captain George’’ had driven the iron through 
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the sword-fish just back of its skull, injuring its 
back bone. George said the fish had gone 
crazy. The keg had been dragged overboard and 
was being carried along at a high rate of speed. 
We followed it for about a mile and when we 
reached it, it was just rising and falling to the 
swing of the sea. 

‘‘Captain George’ rowed out in the dory and 
took the keg aboard, following up the line 
until the boat floated over the fish. Not one © 
inch more of line could be gained. ‘The sword- 
fish seemed to be anchored to the bottom of 
the sea. While George was working to get the 
fish aboard, an immense shark over twelve feet 
-in length, swam under the Fearless, attracted 
no doubt by the blood which had turned the 
sea to scarlet. 

The shark made no effort to bother the sword- 
fish, due no doubt to the fact that it was at 
‘the bottom of the sea at a greater depth than 
this pirate cared to go. 

The fins of other sharks cut the waters all 
about us, so we left the sword-fish and started 
shark hunting. 

Charley was in the pulpit (the only one he 
will ever occupy) for it was his turn to use the 
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harpoon. He missed by a mile, and the next 
attempt was mine. I made a disgraceful throw, 
nearly missing the ocean, for I just grazed the 
bowsprit of the Fearless. 

We then returned to the sword-fish, and after 
some hard pulling, coupled with some splendid 
cussing, George started the fish from the bed 
of the ocean. It came to the surface head first, 
its sword flashing in the sunlight as half its 
body shot out of the sea. 

With the help of the long ground swell, 
George got the fish into the dory. It was a 
splendid exhibition of skill and timing, as well 
as of judgment, for the fish weighed close to 
five hundred pounds, and the “~— was. but 
fourteen feet long. , 

It’s a treat to see an artist at work and George 
is an artist in the trade of the sea. It was a 
delight to see him handle this great fish in the 
swinging sea way. “‘I have hauled a few fish 
in my day,” said George, ‘‘but this chap is a 
humdinger.’’ 

The iron had gone right through, no danger 
of his getting away. The great fish lay dying 
in the bottom of the dory, his life blood ebbing 
away 1N a copious stream. 
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Carl photographed the landing of this fish, 
and these interesting pictures show very clearly 
just how it was done. 

We got the fish aboard the Fearless with 
the aid of the donkey engine,-and when it was 
swinging full length from the mast head George 
guessed its weight at five hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. 

Ropes were again coiled in their respective 
kegs; darts set in place on the end of their 
shafts, and we were off. 

Shark fins cut the water on every side and we 
soon had one harpooned. It was hauled aboard 
with but little effort as the 1ron had: grazed the 
spinal cord and seemed to have paralyzed the fish. 
But just as we got it aboard it came to, and 
didn t it just make things lively with its gnashing 
teeth and lashing tail; with its seven rows of 
gleaming teeth in the lower and upper jaws it 
had plenty of power to sever a man’s leg or arm. 
It fought desperately, tearing strips from the 
gunwale of the Fearless, eventually winding up ~ 
by sinking its teeth in the skull of the sword- 
fish. It took three lance stabs to quiet this sea 
rover. 

After the row had quieted down, and gear had 
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been arranged again, we measured the sword-fish 
which was a splendid specimen: it was eleven 
feet three inches in length from the tip of the 
sword to the end of the tail. The sword alone 
measured three feet six inches. The girth of 
its body, just back of the great dorsal fin, was 
exactly eight feet. 

The shark was of a species that baffled 
the fishermen. They rather thought it was a 
mackerel shark, but it differed so much from 
any shark of that species they had ever seen. 
that these men of the blue water breed were 
puzzled. Its color while in the sea, was of a 
deep sapphire blue; its eyes were black, and its 
head ran to a sharp point. Its head and eyes 
combined gave it the cruel, sinister expression of 
the serpent. Out of the water the color changed 
from blue to black, the belly was a pure white. 
It measured eight feet six inches and weighed 
about three hundred pounds. 

On our way back to Montauk, we ran through 
numerous schools of shark and frequently we left 
our course to look them over, but none were 
large enough to bother with. One of. these 
wolves of the sea swam within fifty yards of the 
Fearless, showing his fin and a part of his back. 
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blew him almost clear of the water; whether it 
killed him or not we could not determine, for he 
sank out of sight. — 

The schooner loomed up in the mist of the 
late afternoon and we were soon alongside. The 
sword-fish was butchered and three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds of marketable meat was 
sold to Ed Tuthill, at twelve cents a pound. 
George had had a good day! 

Towards evening the fleet came in again, 
much to John’s disgust. He said the navy was 
a damn nuisance in a harbor. ‘“‘ Why in hell 
don’t they stay at sea where they belong, or if 
they must anchor under a protecting shore, why 
don't they find a desert island? I believe the 
Admiral is hable to be seasick, that’s what I 
think, and I should be glad to tell him so.’’ 

As darkness fell, the fishing boats chugged 
out from the shore to the fleet laden with the 
families of the fishermen. It has been the cus- 
tom in former years, to allow the fisher-folk to 
board the ships and enjoy the moving pictures. 
This year, owing to the war, this custom was 
prohibited, so they were forced to view the show 
from their boats as they lay anchored alongside. 
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With our glasses we could plainly see the 
pictures as they were thrown on the great 
screen which had been fixed on the stern of 
the New Jersey. 

A short battle practice, with searchlights, 
ended the evening’s work of the fleet. The 
ttle white cottages on the beach and those 
dotting the headlands of Montauk, stood out 
with vivid clearness in the light of the powerful 
rays of the searchlights as they were directed 
here and there, and up and down from the sea 
to the sky, turning night into day. 
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W. ednesday, July 19th. 


A fog so thick that it shrouded the bowsprit 
of the schooner from view, greeted us when we 
awoke this morning. On all sides fog signals 
were tuning up; the hoarse voice of a steam 
trawler’s siren was almost drowned out by the 
deep growl of the fog horn stationed at Mon- 
tauk Point. Clanging bells, of all sizes and 
tones, sounded over the water from the hidden 
battlefleet; only the ears were useful, and even 
these were not trustworthy guides, for the 
reason that sound location 1s a matter of guess. 
The beat of propellers could be heard off the 
starboard bow, but apart from the breaking 
wash on the schooner’s sides, we had no other 
proof that any vessels had passed us. 

‘The sun may burn it up after awhile,’’ said 
“Captain Dave,’’ and when the sun actually did 
appear through the haze at about nine o'clock, it 
Jooked as if his prediction would come true. 

All hands helped in hoisting sails, and as our 
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anchor broke bottom, ‘‘Captain George’’ in the 
Fearless started his engine, and we were off 
under tow through the gray banks of fog. As 
we passed through the fishing fleet and out be- 
yond the weir nets, our tow line was taken 
aboard, and, in the freshening breeze, we tacked 
towards the Connecticut shore. A look-out was 
established forward and ‘‘Captain Dave’’ stood in 
the waist of the schooner, blowing at intervals, 
the marine signal that told of a sailing vessel 
under way. Whistles and sirens answered our 
signals as we moved out, and this medley of 
sound, together with the thickening fog, caused 
us toreturntoouranchorage. Being safe appealed 
to us more than being hung up on the ram ofsome 
battleship or being cut down by some reckless 
steam trawler. ‘‘Too many damn tin boilers 
running around in this murk for me to take 
chances with the schooner, ’’said ‘“‘Captain Dave.’’ 

As we swung to our anchor, Beckwith started 
ashore in the Fearless, but about ten-thirty he 
returned, as the fog seemed to be rising, for a 
strong southwest wind was blowing across the 
bay. | 

George told of the bets he had made with Ed 
Tuthill and his son. One bet was for a box of 
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cigars that Gardener’s Island could be seen 
through the fog at eleven o'clock, and the other 
bet, that the same island would not be in view 
at one o'clock. The bets were made on the 
strength of what Beckwith’s father had told him 
during his early education at sea, in the days 
when the signs of the heavens, the tides and the 
winds, were the only text books of this great 
out-of-door school. 

The particular maxim George bet on was, 
that if the fog came in with the tide it would 
last all day. This particular theory was about 
to be proven wrong, as the fog lifted, and George 
began to lose faith in the old signs. 

We again got under way in tow of the Fear- 
less. As we rounded Shaugram Point, we cast 
off the tow line and stood out in Block Island 
Sound under sail. A look-out was again appointed 
and the rest of the crew loafed around the deck, 
or joshed ‘‘Captain Dave,’’ until the schooner ran 
into a heavy blanket of fog about ten miles from 
Montauk Point. Here the hoarse blast of a 
steam trawler sounded off our port bow. She 
was close aboard and ‘“‘Captain Dave’’ answered 
him, and then cussed him roundly, as the beat 
of his screw and the throb of his engine told 
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plainly that he was running full speed ahead 
through the fog, a grave violation of the rules of 
the sea. 

A question then arose between the Captains: 
George held that we were to the southward of 
Block Island whilst Dave stuck to his own idea 
that we were north of that point. About three 
o'clock the fog lifted, revealing Block Island dead 
ahead. If we had been running on tracks, we 
could not have held a truer course, for we were 
headed directly for the narrow harbor entrance. 
It was a remarkable bit of navigation, based 
upon intuition and guess-work. 

Two submarines of the latest type were 
practicing battle formation, and we were success- 
ful in obtaining several pictures of these under- 
water craft in action. 

We entered the harbor in tow of the Fearless, 
as the wind had died away, a thing it generally 
does toward evening. 

The Bushnell, mother-ship to the submarines, 
lay at anchor; her decks were crowded with men 
off duty. Many were enjoying a swim. Booms 
were in place, from which rope ladders ran down to 
the water. Launches patrolled within a hundred 
feet of the ship, on duty as life guards. Many 
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of the sailors dived from the high sides of the 
Bushnell, and a few daring souls plunged from 
the extreme end of her stub bowsprit, a distance 
of easily seventy-five feet above the water. 

While standing in the bow of the schooner 
watching the divers, Charley complained of the 
intense heat. ‘‘I can feel the sun right through 
my flannel shirt; just feel how hot it is. I never 
remember feeling such intense heat before at this 
hour of the day.’’ Upon investigation, it was 
discovered that Charley had been in close contact 
with the galley stove pipe, and the cook had just 
started a fire to prepare dinner. 

Late in the evening, the submarines came 
back into the harbor and anchored alongside the 
Bushnell. 

After supper Jim, Billy, and I rowed over to 
the Bushnell (Jim did the rowing) and we took 
splendid pictures of these queer looking craft. 
Returning to the schooner, we sat on deck and 
waited the arrival of the mail and papers. John 
was 1n a fever heat about the war, as Charley had 
told him he had heard that the British fleet had 
been destroyed by the Hun High Sea Fleet, and 
the “‘Red One,”’ while he had loudly proclaimed 
the lack of ability on the part of the swine to do 
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any such thing, in spite of his apparent faith, he 
was quite eager to see the papers. Before the 
boy could board the schooner, John relieved him 
of the news sheets and disappeared into the cabin. 

We watched him as he eagerly read the head- 
lines; to be sure of his ground, he read them 
twice and then climbed on deck, and, with a 
glad heart, attacked our ancestry from the be- 
ginning of time. 

War talk followed, and with prideful sympa- 
thy, we eulogized the stand made by the French 
and that contemptible little British Army, made 
up of amateurs and officered by the best blood 
in England. We took offour hats in reverence of 
the nobility of England. They knew how to die 
hke men, and thank God, they exacted a fright- 
ful toll from the Hun for the privilege of 
meeting real men on the battle-field. 

We felt as if we should take sides and line up 
with England and France, and do our bit in 
making the world safe for all people. Who then 
knew what time had in store for us? Maybe, 
before the year ended, we should be watering the 
soil of Europe with the blood of America’s 
youth. In doing this we should but be paying a 
debt we owed for the asylum this wonderful land 
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gave to our people who came here for the lberty 
and opportunity denied them in their mother 
country. 

The time must come when all of us must face 
the Great Mystery and cross over the divide. If 
No-Man’s Land should be the bridge across 
which some of us must travel, we should be — 
doing our bit in the only way that would be 
satisfactory to God and our own manhood. 

The jingle of horse-car bells came to us over 
the quiet waters of the harbor. Block Island 1s 
still old-fashioned in its transportation, if not in 
other things. We hoped that tomorrow would 
break clear and bright, for we expected to take a 
long cruise before our anchor sought a hold in the 
sand off No-Man’s Island tomorrow night. 
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Thursday, July 20th. 


We lay anchored all to-day, for the weather 
was thick off shore and storm signals had been set 
for a southeaster. The weather conditions which 
prevailed did not indicate a storm; there was little 
wind and no sea, apart from the long swell that 
always comes in with the fog. 

All morning we sat in the cabin, or paced the 
deck, cursing our bad luck. Bad weather had 
sadly interfered with our cruise— Block Island 
weather we were told—but the customary weather 
in that part of the world did not appeal to us. 

After dinner it brightened up a bit, and we 
boarded the Fearless with the idea of procuring 
a few feet of movie film, for we had spied a 
‘“‘sub’’ going out and felt reasonably certain she 
was bound off shore for evolutions of battle 
practice. 

We followed her out of the narrow channel, 
between the stone breakwaters, and were fortu- 
nate in taking a few feet as she left the harbor. 
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Once off shore in the deep water the “‘one- 
eyed death,’’ as Kipling styled the submarine, 
put on power and submerged so rapidly that we 
failed to get within picture distance of the craft. 
Only her periscope and a metal flag, painted 
white with a red fish in the center, showed above 
the waves. <A broad ribbon of foam indicated — 
the course of the submarine through the white- 
capped broken water in the freshening wind and 
rising sea. 

Pictures of the submarine being out of the 
question; we proceeded ashore, and crossed the 
island, taking several hundred feet of film on 
the ocean side, as the sea was high, and had 
made a clean breach over the government sea 
wall. 

On our return to the schooner we decided 
upon an early supper, as we intended to go 
ashore to the moving picture theatre— anything 
for a change. 

As we left the schooner, the heavy clouds that 
had banked in the southeast broke with all the 
pent-up force of a long gathering storm. Heavy, 
gusty wind squalls swept across the anchorage, 
accompanied by sheets of rain. The wind be- 
came stronger as we reached the shore, but the 
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rain ceased falling, a trick that storms of great 
violence have in these parts. 

Jim and Bill were no doubt congratulating 
themselves upon having stayed aboard. They 
had predicted with gloomy gladness that it would 
storm tor the next three days. I am inclined 
to believe that the sun of hope never had shone 
in their hearts, and for that reason the gloom 
that inhabited those vital organs never was 
burnt up by the heat rays of optimism. 

The first picture, a wild and woolly western 
drama, dragged its impossible story through four 
reels. During the intermission, advertising slides 
were shown which assured the patrons of the 
movie theatre that they could purchase shoes, 
hats, clothes, and hot-dogs, and through the 
medium of a very ornate slide, we were informed 
that a marvelous dinner could be had for the 
small sum of fifty cents, a sort of after-the- 
movies meal in one of the local hotels. 

A howling gale played all the discordant notes 
of a great organ as an accompaniment to rain 
that had all the trimmings of a cloud-burst. A 
horse-car, an ancient relic of by-gone days, stood 
upon the rusty rails outside the theatre. A team 
of aged island horses stood harnessed to this old 
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ark, their lowered heads turned towards the 
storm. It was a welcome shelter as well as a 
conveyance, for we were two miles from the 
harbor and our way led into the storm, so we 
cheered this old memory of old times and climbed 
aboard. 

After a half hour’s.ride over bumping rails and 
around sudden curves, the old ark came to 
anchor, and we were ordered out about five 
hundred yards from the pier. 

The wind now had the violence of a hurricane, 
and the sea in the harbor ran white in the dark- 
ness. 

The anchor lights of the vessels were perform- 
ing a wild dance as they rose and fell in the 
welter of the seas. We crept along the pier in 
the darkness until we reached the Fearless. 
We could see no definite form, just a black roll- 
ing mass. Feeling for the mast-stays, we swung 
aboard, but the damned old engine refused to 
work. George, after cussing it, gave a few kicks 
to the cylinder head, and after that, the engine 
decided to start, and we pushed out into the 
yelling storm. 

Upon reaching the schooner, we found great 
difficulty in boarding her, as she swung at her 
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anchors like a nervous horse. With such a sea 
running, we dared not come alongside for fear of 
sinking the Fearless. We all managed however 
to get aboard eventually without accident, and 
sought shelter in the cargo space, as the night 
was too wild to sleep outside. 
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Friday, July 21st. 


The seas were leaping over the stone bulk- | 
heads, and the spindrift, forced by the gale, 
swept across the harbor like snow. No boat left 
the island, and even the mail boat was storm- 
bound on the Connecticut shore. We had to be 
content to lie swinging in the sea-way for another 
twenty-four hours. 

We felt a deep sympathy for the animals in 
the zoo, for their lives in the iron cages are as 
confined as ours were on the schooner. 

The everlasting blare of the fog horn continued 
with a mathematical precision that made one 
wish it would split its brazen throat. No such 
evil however occurred to this braying monster, 
so we had to content ourselves by swearing at 
it in chorus. 

Jim and Bill took an unholy joy in speculating 
as to whether tomorrow would be worse than to- 
day. Bully drew our undivided attention to his 
accuracy in hitting the cuspidor at every shot. 
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We are convinced that he is the long distance 
champion expectorator of Connecticut. 

‘Red John’’ might probably have about fin- 
ished reading ‘“‘Kim’’ had we stayed two weeks 
longer on this cruise. He had managed to read 
about half of it at this time. 

Charley groaned and whimpered in his sleep, 
and “‘the Cossack’’ was a sad looking picture 
man. 

“Captain Dave’’ cursed the weather and lost 
faith in George Beckwith. Every time George 
looked at the skipper, Dave believed he was 
arranging another set of lies to tell him. 

I was cheerful in spots, and felt tickled foolish 
over having come on the cruise. If we only had 
had a reasonable amount of sunshine and steady 
winds, our hearts would have been filled with 
the joy of living. 

There is much to be said of a cruise, when 
day by day, your vessel lifts to the smoking 
waves and dances over the sunlit waters, with 
sails drawing and deck awash. You listen to 
the glad music of rushing water, and revel like 
a school boy in the prospect of the days before 
you. Sail alone was our only power and we 
were beholden to the weather. Clear days and 
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favoring winds were the petitions we made the 


Red Gods, but evidently they heeded them not. 
Beckwith tried to comfort us by telling us of 


an experience that befell him. ‘‘I was fogbound 
in these waters a few years ago. Why, boys, 
I never did see such fog! You could look over 
the side and not see the water, the fog was 
so thick. For four long weeks we lay in one 
spot, surrounded by all kinds of ships held up 
and afraid to move.’ 

‘“‘Captain Dave’’ took off his hat, and with a low 
bow, said, ‘‘George, you are the damnedest liar I 
ever knew; it’s a natural science with you; culti- 
vating it would only spoil its natural wealth; it 
cannot be improved. ’’ 

‘“‘Captain Dave’’ may have been right; 1t matters 
not. George told clever lies, lies that interested 
us and were a blessing, for they served a double 
purpose in causing us to forget our troubles and 
shorten long days. 

George is a thrifty chap and a capable fisher- 
man. He is one of the few independent fisher- 
men on the beach at Montauk. He shares in 
common with the successful men of the out- 
lands, whether they be of the mountains or of 
the deserts, or the sea, the quick intuition, keen 
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judgment, and ability to act upon it immediately. 

He lived up to his contract in every way, not 
one word of which was in writing. We have all 
met men who were prone to seek more for their 
dollar than they are willing to give, but men 
who have lived in God’s great out-of-doors, and 
have made a success of their lives in that en- 
vironment, make no attempt to profit unless 
they earn it. 

My experience with these outlanders has 
taught me that if you give a little more than 
you have contracted for, you will surely receive 
a hundred-fold in the coin of good-will and de- 
sire to please. These men are the most indepen- 
dent people God ever made; they want nothing 
for nothing, and in many cases, certain types of 
sportsmen could not hire their services at all. 
You may call them fools; they may be; but, 
thank heaven there are men in some spots of 
this old earth who do not have to bow the knee 
to money and the vulgarity and ignorance it 
sometimes carries in its train. 

*‘Captain David’’ was a seaman of the old 
school, a kindly, honest and efficient skipper, of 
a type that is fast disappearing, never again to 
be reproduced in this age of steam and speed. 
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To say that we admired both of these men 
would be a mild expression of how we felt 
towards them. Every one of us was glad to 
meet them and to call them friends, for they 
contributed much of value in experience that 
was well worth while. 

The schooner swung to her anchor, keeping 
time to the clanging of a bell buoy as it rose 
and fell to the run of the sea off the harbor. 
We hoped for tomorrow, but good weather or 
bad, we intended to move out. 
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Saturday, July 22nd. 


I have been weather bound in tents, cabins 
and brush, but this fog was the greatest little 
goat-getter with which I ever had any ex- 
perience. 

Rain started to fall in great sheets, making 
the deck an impossible place to stay on in 
comfort. 

We became most proficient in walking Ike 
our Darwinian ancestors. The deck beams and 
the structural architecture of the cargo space 
necessitated this method of moving about 
and many bumps and much profanity helped the 
poise along. ‘“‘Red John’s”’ head looked like an 
alligator pear, and, worst of all, the ‘‘Red One”’ 
had run out of language and only glared as he 
bumped his bumps. 

We forced ‘‘Captain Dave”’ into a corner of his 
cabin, and insisted upon his entertaining us 
with some of his experiences as master of a 
fishing schooner. 
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‘Well, boys, I am not much of a story-teller, 
but if you insist there is nothing for me to do 
but square away.’’ | 

“Off-shore fishing is not exactly the easiest 
way for a man to make his living. I have seen 
men suffer hardships that a stranger would be- 
lieve impossible. ’’ 

“At one time I was Captain of a fishing 


- schooner and we lay off Hatteras fishing. We 


had had a splendid run down the coast never 
having had to trima sail the whole way down.”’ 

‘‘Of all the troubles I had,’’ said ‘‘ Captain 
Dave,’’ ‘‘the medicine chest was the worst. The 
principal drug was laudanum, and this was used 
to wash, heal and disinfect the line-burnt hands 
of the fishermen. Many times in the beginning 
of acruise, the hand-line men could not open their 
hands in the morning after the first day’s fishing. 
The fishing gear cut deep grooves in the palms 
of their hands and on their fingers. Salt water 
and fish hooks also caused great seamy wounds 
in the men’s hands, and every night, according . 
to a time honored custom of the fishing fleet, all 
the men came aft, and I treated their wounds. 
The laudanum stung for a while, but the hands 
could be opened, and the stiffness vanished in a 
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few minutes after the drug had been applied.’’ 

‘They earn their money,’’ said Dave, ‘‘earn 
it in the face of hardship and difficulties that no 
man but one in the trade can ever realize.’’ 

‘We hate to talk of ourselves, and many a 
story is lost for that reason.”’ 

The lite of a fisherman is not one of profit. 
It would be reasonable to suppose that when fish 
brought a high price in the market, the fisher- 
men would be prosperous. Such, however, is 
not the case. The law of supply and demand 
operates here as elsewhere, and high prices 
means a scarcity of fish. 

The life has its dangers, for the old, gray 
widow-maker, the sea, is fickle in its moods, and 
not infrequently do men sail out never to return. 
. Not a vestige of wreckage is found to tell of 
these disasters. | 

The currents and tide rips, all head off shore, 
and five miles off the beach one can feel the 
surge and pull of the tides. 

It’s no remarkable sight to see a fishing boat 
enter port with her flag at half mast, the mourn- 
ful signal of a death at sea. 

We have seen something of the life and realize 
that the ever-pressing difficulties are financial. 
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This is the principal worry of these sea-toilers, 
and it is a hard problem. 

The fishdealers practically own the Sabie 
fleet through mortgage incurred by store ac- 
counts for living expenses unpaid because of a 
bad season. 

There are a few independent men on the beach 
and they are expert and hard workers. 
| Competition among the dealers helps things 
along, for the contracts are made between the 
fishermen and the dealers early in the season, 
and the final result is a gamble for both. 

The dealer is fair and generous and the fisher- 
men have few or no complaints. Many a man 
and his family are carried on the books through 
two and even three seasons of bad fishing. - I 
have never heard of a case in which the mort- 
gage was called or a contract broken. A spirit 
of honesty seems to run through the whole 
business. 

All is not gold to the fish buyers. The pur- 
chases are made and the prices placed upon live 
fish weighed just as they come from the fish 
wells. Many times a glutted market forces the 
prices down below the level of cost, and the dealers 
are forced to hold the fish in traps until the prices 
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rise. Many fish die while in the traps and the 
loss incurred through this is quite considerable. 
Many kindly disposed people have been fired 
with an ambition to better the fisherman’s lot, 
but it seems to me, that as the business on both 
sides is largely a gamble, it would be better to 
let them work out their own destinies. Helpful 
kindness is the rule and not the exception, and 
both the fishermen and dealers are equally neces- 
sary to each other, so necessary in fact, that a 
community of interest has sprung up between 
them, which has produced more good than any 
outsider could ever have hoped to accomplish. 
During these days of the fog and storm the 
fishing fleet has lain at anchor idle. Rough 
water and the impossibility of finding fishing 
ranges make trips dangerous and unprofitable. 
During this month the beam trawlers have 
been reaping a harvest. The fluke have been 
laying in great shoals a few feet above the bottom 
of the sea, and have been netted in vast numbers. 
One hundred dollars a day is not a remarkable 
wage for a trawler, but an average for the season, 
day in and day out, would not be seven dollars a 
day, and out of this he must pay for gasoline, 
bait, wages, and interest on the mortgage; so it 
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is not necessary to say, that the fishermen must 
live frugally, and if a windfall comes, one can 
hardly blame them if they should spread them- 
selves a bit, for the life is wearing, and a man 1s 
entitled to a little pleasure some time before he 
goes over the divide. 

There are many happy people who reckon 
only on the day and the hour, and there are 
very many unhappy people who are for ever pre- 
paring to resist the wolf at the door. Their lives 
are built around this expected appearance, and 
frequently they pass along without ever having 
caught sight of the dread animal. Prudence is 
a very necessary and estimable virtue, but it can 
be so exaggerated that it is turned into a curse. 

Between the fisherman and the hunter and 
trapper, there is only the difference of locality; 
the sea is the hunting ground for one, the hills, 
the forests and the deserts, for the other. Every 
human element, every trait of character is re- 
flected from one to the other of these toilers, 
who many times risk their lives endeavoring to 
gain a reward, that to most of us would not 
seem to be worth the effort. They are satisfied 
with little for great labors, while we, bred in 
the cities, insist upon a high return for little or no 
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effort. The two ideas must be right, for if the 
things both look for come to pass, both are happy. 

All day the swing of the tide placed us on 
every point of the compass. As night fell, the 
fog was still thick and we were beginning to 
believe George Beckwith’s story. 
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Sunday, July 23rd. 


The hoped-for tomorrow came. 

Too much has already been said about weather 
conditions, and as I am not compiling an alma- 

‘nace, it is time to cut out all further reference as 
to whether rain, fog, or sunshine was with us. 

We were still talking to one another and 
taking considerable comfort and enjoyment in 
watching each man as he came on deck to wash. 
He just looked around, shook his head and 
mumbled something, but what he mumbled we 
did not hear, but were willing to make a good 
bet 1t was not a prayer. 

At breakfast the silence was broken by ‘‘Red 
John.”’ ‘‘Damn you, Billy, I told you not to 
shoot that gull; it always brings bad luck.”’ 

The murder was out, and Bill was fixed with 
glittering eyes, for he had killed the albatross. 

The “‘Ancient Mariner’’ had nothing on Bill 
that morning, apart from the fact that no spirit 
of humility graced Bill’s soul. Oh, no, not he. 
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‘John, for Christmas sake, can that stuff. 
I have enough to put up with, and have 
no patience with your superstitious Yorkshire 


? 


notions.’ 

‘Is that so,’’ said the ‘‘Red One,”’ ‘‘I will tell 
you something. When I heard you were to be 
of this party, I felt the shadow of the Puritan 
creeping over me. The Mayflower hit Plymouth 
Rock in a fog caused by Puritanical gloom, and 
this mist of despair is still hanging off the New 
England coast, and is mistaken for fog.”’ 

We interfered to avoid a religious war. 

The Bushnell had left the harbor during the 
night with the submarines; a big white steam 
yacht had just anchored in her berth. The steamer 
Shinnecock had docked about an hour before, 
with five hundred excursionists from New York. 
The Lord only knows why these people started 
on a trip in such weather; they surely could not 
have seen ten yards from the steamer. She 
passed our anchorage and had it not been for the 
beat of her paddles, we should not have known 
that she had come into the harbor. 

We got the New York papers and spent the 
morning reading them. During the afternoon 
we told all the old stories that had been dragged 
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forth a dozen times since their first appearance, 
and so familiar had they become, that we 
frequently assisted the story-teller in the telling 
of them by adding a word that had been omitted 
by him, much to his annoyance. 

The evening passed into night and we sought 
our blankets after a unanimous vote that under 
any and all conditions we would leave the 
harbor in the morning. 
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Monday, July 24th. 


We sent up three cheers as we passed through 
the harbor and outside the break-water in tow of 
the Fearless. 

Once in the wide waters of Block Island Sound 
we cast off the tow line and slipped along under 
canvas, the schooner rising to the long ground 

swell that came up with the southeast wind. 
Our course was southwest by west, and we 
rolled along, the bow dipping into every sea. 
The wind was petering out, so we hailed ‘‘Captain 
George’’ and were soon in tow again, headed for 
Montauk Point. 

The fog had thickened, and we listened to the 
signals blown by the horn of the Fearless, indi- 
cating that she had a vessel in tow. | 

Towards noon the faint hoarse growl of the 
Montauk fog horn came to us from out of the 
mist. The sound came down the wind, which 
had veered from the south-east to the south-west, 
blowing fresh, and enablingus tocast off the tow, 
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The seas in Fort Pond Bay were the highest 
ever seen by the oldest fisherman there, and as 
the bay is without protection from the north- 
east gale, many boats were only just saved from the 
rocks by extra anchors from bow and stern. 

The stern boards and davits of a gray painted 
yacht had been washed up on the beach; noname, 
no story, as to what had happened. ‘The sea is 
mum on her misdeeds, but the fishermen said, 
that the fangs of the rocks on Montauk had 
chewed the yacht to pieces, asthe racing tide had 
driven her into their foam-flecked jaws. She had 
been fishing off the coast for a few days prior to 
thestorm, and had failed, either through the ignor- 
ance or the daring of her skipper, to seek a friendly 
harbor. He had paid the full measure for his fault 
of carelessness. 

Bill went fishing in a pond about a stone’s 
throw from the sea. This pond is fresh and 
sweet and is fed by springs. Here within sight 
of the sea, in reach of the foam and spindrift that 
flies on the wings of the storm, large-mouthed 
black bass live as happy as their relatives do in 
the cold, pine-bordered lakes of the north country. 
As the evening deepened to night, Bill returned 
with a splendid string of bass. 
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Tomorrow our cruise is to be ended, and this last 
night aboard was a busy one. Duffle bags had to be 
packed, and fishing tackle had to be dried and put 
away. Kverybody had a job, and we were glad to be 
employed, as the last night of a trip is generally 
rather dreary. 

The pleasant associations of weeks, and the 
friendships, cemented with the mortar of know- 
ledge mixed during those weeks of close observa- 
tion, and strengthened by contact under pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences that had formed part of 
' the day’s work in the open, are ties that are hard 
to break. | 

Eight of us had spent four weeks aboard a 
seventy-five foot schooner, and every man had prov- 
ed up to the test. 

In the hill country, where one can wander all] 
day over the ridges, companionship is not so exact- 
ing as it isaboard a schooner, where for days of fog 
and storm, we had been thrown constantly in 
close contact, and could not help under those 
circumstances observing the peculiarities of each 
other that never would have been apparent in the 
ordinary friendships of life. 

We were a happy party. Not a word or look 
indicated the slightest displeasure. Everybody 
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helped, and the fact that each man did the thing 
that pleased him, held the secret of it all. No 
one was crossed in his pet ideas as to how he 
wished to enjoy his day, or what he desired to do, 
whether to eat, or to sleep, or where he wished to 
sleep. No man had ideas that must be forced 
upon the others, and we were spared from that 
awful bore, who knows how everything should be 
done and who insists upon its being done in that 
particular way. I think we should have slain 
such a character if he had been of the company. 
Our only hostility was against fog horns and 
fog. Those brazen-throated gentry were sure goat 
producers. ‘‘Red John’’ knows all about their an- 
cestry, and had wandered far afield in attacks on the 
legitimacy of their creation. He had surpassed 
himself in coining words that will live in our vocabu- 
laries as long as we have voices and memories. 
No ordinary person could possibly have imagined 
that an innocent fog horn could have been guilty of 
so many disgraceful things. Even the man who 
had thought out their creation was not to be 
considered as even slightly respectable. 
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Thursday, July 25th. 


There is something about the last day of a trip. 
that can never be described. We know that it 
must come; in fact, the day for our return is 
- fixed before we start; but still it comes, and will 
ever come, as a sort of surprise accompanied by 
many elements of sadness and regret. 

Our last day on the Patterson diftered but little 
from many other last days of trips that will ever 
be bright in memory. 

Mrs. McAleenan, and my eldest boy, had been 
invited to accompany us on the last leg of the 
cruise from Montauk to Greenport and a lunch 
had been: arranged for her by all hands. That 
lunch included in its menu all the choice viands 
that the sea could furnish. 

This luncheon took the proportions of a dinner, 
and as new courses were added, I rather feared it 
would be a physical feat of no mean proportion, 
to go down the menu without scratching some 
of the gastronomic events featured for the feast. 
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“Captain Dave’’ said “‘this is a particular occa- 
sion, and I am going to be damned particular 
about it, and if that half-English and half-Afri- 
ean cook does not outdo himself, I will see to it 
personally that he is properly keel hauled when 
the cruise ends at Greenport. I have a lot of 
trouble saved up for him, and I am not likely to 
forget how I had to row that coon ashore every 
night for fear if I let him go alone he would 
desert.’ 

We were proud of that menu, and a unanr 
mous vote was declared that it must be incor- 
porated into this diary, to help appetites that 
have been dulled by living in the canyons of 
steel, stone and concrete of a city. 

Here it is, together with the names of the 
donors, for the kindly fisherfolk have much in 
common with the hunters of the hills and the 
riders of the plains. Hospitality is indeed the 
religion of the outlands:— 

A great silver salmon which happened into 
the nets of Captain Tuthill, and which was pre- 
sented by him. Captain Dan Ross came aboard 
with a splendid weak fish, followed by “Captain 
David’ with a mess of lobsters weighing a pound 
each. These he had selected with great care. 
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He took a personal pride in the idea that just an 
hour earlier these lobsters, or ‘‘critters’’ as he 
called them, had been attending to their jobs on 
the weedy tide-swept ledges of the reef off Mon- 
tauk Point. Bill brought in a string of black 
bass caught in the fresh waters of Fort Pond. 
Jim and John contributed sea bass for the chow- 
der, while George, Charley and I, presented for 
the pudding, blueberries picked on the hills of 
Montauk. 

The cook was a bined man, and the galley was 
a bit crowded with dishes that rarely graced the 
table of a fishing schooner, but it all delighted 
the soul of “‘Captain Dave.’’ Hehad been full of 
the idea since daylight and had been bustling 
along under full sail. 

The schooner had been cleaned and polished 
from bow to stern, her trim yacht-like spars had 
been decorated with all the glory of two blue 
house flags, with her name, May F.. Patterson. 
spelled out in white letters on a blue field. 

All hands had been ordered out of the cabin, 
with strict instructions not to return until the 
company arrived. 

Captain Beckwith awaited the arrival of the 
train with the Fearless. 
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Dave, shaved, and dressed in all the glory of his 
new suit, fussed around and decided that all had 
been done that could be done, and that the 
whole affair was up to the damn cook. 

The boys sat around strangely quiet. The 
cruise was over and the weeks of close companion- 
ship aboard the schooner were at an end. All 
of us seemed to be packing the incidents of 
the days that had fled away into a locker of 
memory, one of the many kept for the purpose. 
In other years we shall look into those lockers, 
and old days and events will live again, and 
once more we Shall sit in the shadows of the 
sails that mark the progress of old time cruises. 

If this diary assists memory to recall some of 
those old days and events, it will serve its 
purpose. 


THE END 
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